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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War. 
Being the Militury Memoirs of John 
ynne ;'and an Account of the. Earl of 
Glencaien's Expedition, Sc. in the High- 
lands of Scotland, in 1653 and 1654. Bya 
Person who was Eye and Ear Witness 
to every Transaction. 4to. pp. 263. Lon- 
don and Ediaburgh. Hurst, Robinson, 
&.Co.; Arch. Constable & Co.., 


An Introduction to this Volume (of which the 
edition amounts only to 120) from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, states, that the two narra- 
tives of which it consists have been printed, 
“‘ not because they give any new or particular 
information upon the subjects of the Great 
‘Civil War, but because it is desirable, for 
many reasons, to place beyond the reach of 
accident every personal narrative connected 
with that eventful period.” Of the author 
we are also told from the same source, that 
he, Captain John Gwynne, appears te have 
been of Welsh descent, and the grandson of 
Edward Gwynne, Esq. barrister at law. “‘He 
“was, before the Civil War, a retainer in the 
household of Charles I., and ‘employed in 
‘training the familly of that mfortanate prince 
‘to military exercises.’ He naturally engaged 
in the royal servicé during the Great Civil 
War, and seems to have distingwished him- 
‘self by his personal courage and activity, 
After his Royal Master’s‘éxecution, he fol- 
lowed the banner of his son, in‘thé most .diffi- 
“enlt enterprizes in which ‘it was displayed, 
‘Gwynne was with Montroseid tis last 
‘anhappy attempt ; and, undeterred by the 
‘dangers which he then escaped, was again 
ready to venture his person in the same 
‘country and quarrel, under ‘the command of 
Middleton. When that enterprize also failed, 
‘he joined the motley army of loyalists which 
assembled round James, Duke of York, and 
was with him at the fight before Dunkirk, 
cand other actions in Flanders. Upon the 
Restoration, Gwynne: seems to have ex- 
rienced his share of’, the neglect with which 
harles II. treated the old cavaliers. He 
“seems to have been passed over in the course 
Po argc in the R dyal Guards, where he 
had so long been an oificer, and to have been 
left to embarrassment, \ if not to want. The 
-Seneral clamour of the:se neglected partizans 
“at length extorted some ostensible attention 
to their’ situation ; and Gwynne, amongst 
pret seems to have then drawn up the 
following statement of t’e battles, skirmishes, 
rey adventures, in which: he had distinguished 
fal loyalty. - - - Wheth::r he proved suecess- 
al in his application, or otherwise, is un- 
wn; but the latter c onclusion is to be ap- 
prehended. ~ - It only r emains to be noticed, 
nan fro m which the Actount 
~of Glencairn 8 Expedition is printed, is inthe 
ee of Sir Alexaiider Don of Newton, 


t, representative: of the Earl of Glen- 
cairo, in right of his :nother. It is said to 


Duchrie, one of the most distinguished gen- 
tlemen who joined him in the undertaking. 
Tn illustration of these Memoirs, and at 
the same time to shew the miserable state of 
the kingdom of Scotland, exhausted at once 
by foreign domination and domestic dissen- 
sions, the Editor has added some extracts 
from what may be called the Gazettes of the 
period, the dispatches, namely, from’ Scot- 
land, which, chiefly composed at Monk’s 
h@ad-quarters at Dalkeith, appeared from 
tinfe to time in the Public Intelligencer, by 
which the Protector informed his subjects of 
occurrences in his usurped dominions.” 
Such is the history of the documents which 
compose this publication, and with our often 
avowed partiality for personal narrative and 
family papers, it will not be thought strange 
that we should turn so early to these interest- 
ing pages; especially as the limited number 
of their impression renders the book a scarce 
one, even at its issue from the press. 
Captain Gwyn (so he signs his own name) 
prefaces his Memoirs with several letters, 
addressed to the King, Dukes of York, Mon- 
mouth, Buckingham, Albemarle and Grafton, 
the Earl of Pembroke,‘and other noblemen 
and official persons. In these he insists upon 
his loyalty and: services for more than forty 
years, in a free manly style; and in some of 
aifém in striking terms, Thus, tothe King 
himself he writes=a*0® &*" © 
“Sirne+Your Majesty is my best witiess 
to.satisty yourself that I have Setved you 
immiutably, from youth to old age.; nor could 
any’ otter kind of ‘imeouragement* on earth 
gaine me from my loyal’ devotion and service 
to your Majesty, whilst I had a being in what 
condition soever ; neither would I be so grea 
a criminal, and so insignificant, as some un- 
justly have rendered me unto your Majesty, 
for my life. Therefore, and in regard of his 
Grace the Duke of Monmouth’s late com- 
mands, that whosoever rides in the Royal 
troop of Guards, must give an account how 
long, and in what capacity, he had served 
the King, and whether gentleman or mechia- 
nic; I prepared this small manuscript, of my 
own poor method and writing, most humbly 
to present unto your Majesty, as a real testi- 
mony of those several countreys where I have 
faithfully spent my prime of years in your 
service, and likewise my observation (es most 
to the purpose in my best sense,) of all the 
field-fights and garrisons I have been in, and 
against, in ‘your Majesty’s service. And 
withall, not one of those many brave fellows 
who had the honour to carry pikes and mus: 
kets when your Majesty, in your junior years, 
was pleased to exercise us at Richmond and 
Windsor, nor one from that great nursery of 
rime men at Court, then ut the ‘Royal 
amily, can own to have gone more ees 
and through more hazards, to accomplish hi 
loyal neg’ than has, Your Majesty’s most 
humble, faithful, poor subject and souldier, 
Joun Gwyn.” 
The letter to the Duke of Buckingham is 


‘“< Sir,—In those glorious days, before the 
late intestine wars, I had the honour to be 
known unto your Grace, and receive your 
commands, when with the Royal Princes, ye, 
all in your infancy, were so earnestly | in- 
clined to armes, that it seemed in some opini- 
ons to presage, like apperitions which foretell 
wars, by appearing in formal bodies skir- 
mishing and fighting ; and your briske firing, 
lighting to the thundring wars which. suel- 
denly broke out upon’t, and subverted the 
whole government, by reducing princes from 
their power, for pezants to rule and give 
lawes ; but as prodigious monsters have no 
second brood, can go no further, 

So wheel’d about, each'to their proper sphear, 

Princes and pezants, all right as ye were.” 

The Memoirs set out with the author’s 
joining the King’s army upon Hounslow and 
marching with it to Brainford (Brentford,) 
which was carried by a sudden attack. His 
account is full of interést : 

---* We marched up to the enemy, en- 
gaged them by Sir Richard Winn’s house, 
and the Thames side, beat them to retreat 
into Brainford,—beat them from the one 
Brainford to the other, and from thence to 
the open field, witha resolute and expeditious 
fighting, that after once firing suddenly to 
advance up to push of pikes and the butt-end 
uf mnskets, which proved so fatal to Holles 
his butchers and dyers day, that abun- 
dance of them were killed and taken ptt 
soners, besides those drowned’ in their at- 
tempt’ to’escape ‘by leaping into the river.— 
And at that very time were come a great 
recruit of mento the enemy, both by land 
and water, from Windsor atid. Kingston: 
And it happetied that Sir Charles Lloyd, or 
some other engineer, to blow up a barge 
loaden with men and ammunition, which, as 
the fearful crack it gave, and the sad aspect 
upon’t, struck such a terror into the rest of 
the recruits, that they all vanisht, and we 
better satisfied with their room than their 
company. Nor can any thing ofa souldiar or 
an impartial man say, that we might have 
advanced any further to the purpose towards 
London than.we did, in regard of the thick 
inclosures, with strong hedges and ditches, 
so lined with men as they could well stand 
oneby another; and on the common road and 
other passes, were planted their artillery, 
with defencible works about them, that there 
was no coming at them any nearer, upon so 
great a disadvantage, to do any more than we 
did, and withal considering that they, were 
more than double our aumber ;* therefore the 
King withdrew, and marched for Hampton- 
Court, where, for my farther incouragement, 
I had the colours conferred. upon me, to go 
on as Thad begun. I cannot omit observing, 
that had Essex his right wing of horse, which 
stood upon more ground than’ the King had, 
horse to face them, wheeled to the left to 
join with the foot that came from Windsor 





* Clarendon is of the same opinion, that the 
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compiled by John Graham of 


also a curious one; 


King could not have marched to London, 
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and Kingston, and fallen on thie King’s rear, 
he might have gone to London nolens volens.” 
Going on with details in the same orginal 
manner, the taking of Reading by the Farl 


of Essexs attributed to the treachery af Col. 
Fielding, the failure of the Royalists before 
Gloucester; the three hattles of Newberry,t 
the capture of Devizes by Fairfax and Crom- 
well;+ the Earl of Holland’s attempt, and 
other, affaits; we have at least a singular if 
not always a very clear account of the actions 
atid adventures tn which the loyal Cavalier 
Was engaged. Whien the King was at New- 
castle; he tells us— 

**When all our hopes of rysings, or any 
good to be don in or aliout London, were at 
an end, then I tooke a journey (tho’ never so 
ill provided for it,) to Newcastle, to see what 
the Scots would do ; and by that time I came 
there; there was an order of Parliament sent 
to the Scots, that they should not entertaine 
into their army any that formerly had serv’d 
the King. But. a while after, in the ex- 
treamity E was in to subsist, and by my at- 
tempts to get to the town, to find out a friend, 
I was seiz’d upon for a malignant, and sent 
with a file of musketeers before.the Major of 
Plewsestio, (who was an. exact fantiqne,) and 

ays itto me thus: ‘ Well, had it pleas’d God 
to give you Victory over us, as it pleas’d his 
Divine will to give us victory over you, ye 
had call’d as villdines, traytourg, sons of 
whores ; nay, you had kickt us too.’—‘ You 
ate in the r ght on’t, sir,’ said I: At which 
he sullenly raminat, whilst some of his Alder- 
men could not contain themselves for Iaugh- 
ter; but being both of one opinion as to the 
point, he only banisht me the town, with a 
promis, that when I came againe, he would 
accommodate me with a lodging, which was 
to be in the Castle-dungeon, where many 
brave fellowes, that came upon the same dc- 
count as I did, in hope the Scots would de- 
clare for the King, were starv’d to death by 
a reprobat Marshal.” iz 

From Newcastle our atithor travels to the 
Highlands, and thence, after expericucing 
many privations and difficulties, he makes 
his way to Holland, with which the first part 
of the Memoirs closes. 

The second part commences with his en- 
gagement to accompany the Marquess of 





+ In the second it is stated, ‘‘ the King was 
hotly ingneed 'a close fight with other two 
armies, which were so severe upon hini, that he 
was forSt to send for my Lord Hopton to come 
to his assistance, who was a reserve to Sir 
Lysle ; and he could as ill spare him at that time, 
that it was thought inppossible for him to be 
without him or some otlier reserve: But th; 
George did wonders to maintain his post with 
that party of his own men, without a reserve, 
and so. bravely incouraged them to stick close to 
hini (the. King being in in the next field in 
his royal persoa,) that he threw.off his uppet 
garments to charge in his shirt, whereupou they 
all ygsnlinously . #8 ae veg of one, mind, re- 
solved to live ie with him the spot, 
fought Hhotdeagebualy, seed caine off Bn 

¢ Captain Gwyn says, “I having the guar 
by the river side, and stat by Sir Jacob Ash- 

» & bearded arrow stuck ‘into the ground be- 
twixt his ~~ He pluckt it out with both hands; 
and said; ‘ You rogues, se mist your aini.’ Tliis 
is perhaps the last mention of the use of the bow 
and arrow in Englaud in actual battle. 

S$ Warsy many remote .H 


In Mon- 


continued to, act as archers; but in Engiand, th 
hepato Ne 
into almost total 
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Mbusrtes in, his expedition ingo Scotland, 
where he fights resolutely against the troops 
of General David Lesley;:whom he calls ‘‘ no 
souldiers but countrey bumkins there, called 
Whigs,” on which his editor has the following 
note; ea ts aia 

“Not. from sout-milk, as is somewhere 
alleged, but from the cry of the west country 
horse-dealers to.their trains. of horses—To 
Whig, is to make haste. Hence ‘ Whig-away,’ 
and ‘ Whig-amore, was the usually cry of 
those country-jockies, who bequeathed their 
name to a numerous political party. The in- 
surrection of the Ayrshire Presbyterians, who 
expelled the Commission of Estates from 
Edinbur h in..1648, was called the Whig- 
amore’s Raid.” 

On the failure of Montrose’s expedition, 
the Captain was lucky enough to escape again 
to Holland, and only got safe there to join in 
the similar expedition of Middleton. His 
first letter, describing this event, is well 
worthy of quotation: ’ 

‘In Holland I have allways made my con- 
dition with the officers, not to stay (nor did 
not,) when there was any thing stirring of 
action for my King; and at my return from 
Montros his ingagement, and unhappy de- 
feat, the next occasion which offred itself 
was General Midleton’s ingagement likewise 
into Scotland, with whom I went, notwith- 
standing, my great weakenes after a severe 
fitt of sicknes, and the extreamity I had run 
through twice in that countrey before: yet 
all signified no more with me (in comparison) 
then it is with a woman in labour; for I as 
soon forgot it, from the great devotion I ever 
had fo persist in my loyal duty: and when 
we came to the Fly, and staid there three or 
four days, seven or eight of us heing in quar- 
ters at a Scotts house, where the man, wife, 
and daughter, were possest (against all 
gainesayings) fiat the ing was in disguise 
amongst us; and for the conceit sake that 
such a thing might he, and to humour theit 
fancy in it, we put Mr. Ball, a proper han- 
some person, who they tooke for the King, 
to sitt in a great chayr in the parlor, ovet 
against the door, which we had lockt, and 
tooke out the key designingly, that they 
might relieve one another in peeping into 
the key-hole, as they did, and saw how we 
attended him with all the cerimonies im- 
maginable ; and when he thought fitt, gave 
us.a sign with hand to be coyer’d ; then we 
pet on our hatts, to null all distingtion, and 

ecame familiar comrads as before : A while 
after the door was open, the niother and 
daughter, with the goodman, laging in the 
rere, cdme, supplicating few of us standing 
at the street-door, that he and they might 
have the honour to kiss the King’s hand, 
since he despis’d not the meanes of his en- 
tertainement in so poor a subject’s house as 
he was pleas’d to come into. We told them 
it was strange how they came to know it; 
but since it was so, if they would be conjar’d 
to silence, and not speak on’t, they should; 
whereupon they replid, that they would rather 
dye than divulge it: and presently they went 
to uncase, and put on their best, cloaths, 
which (in a manner) was as soon don as at 
three motions, for hast to kis the King’s 
hand. _ The goodman led into the roome, in a 
trembling awe, the mother and danghter 
fil’d after, melting in tears, and on both knees 
kist his hand, and wheel’d away with aboun- 
dance of satisfaction. A short while after, 





as we were geting to dinner, there were 


several sorts of wine privately convey’d into 





i —== 
[thie] roome fot ts; and when we had eat 
Plentifalt, and dtutiké in aboundance, Mr. 
Ball grew heavy and drowsy that he went 
to lye.down: The goodwife observing him, 
presently commands her daughter to yo waite 
upon him, and know if he wanted for an 

thing; and upon her stay something extra. 
ordinary, the, mother tells us; ‘ Truly, gentle. 
men, if. my daughter proves with. bern, the 
child shall not waut for the cost:’ But at 
parture, they were highly troubled that he 
would not accept of those rings and jewells, 
which they purchast at so dear a rate, to 
present him, as a toaken that he would be 
stare hy to remember them when he came to 

is kingdom.” 

The author next relates his services in 
Holland, and among the rest at the battle cf 
Dunkirk, respecting which a note of the editor 
states— 

“ There is an excellent and candid account 
of the battle of Dunkirk in the Memoirs of 
King James II. of whom the first General in 
the world has been heard to say, that he 
writes of military matters more. forcibly and 
intelligibly than any author whom he has 
perused.’ 

We shall only-add the author's conclusion, 
as being exceedingly characteristic : 

*“T could add very mnch to this small 
Manuscript, of what else has been my obser- 
vation, besids my own undertakings and 
performances, if I thought requisit; but I 
will rather reduce the total of what more I 
have to say briefly thus: I never objected 
against any difficulties, whatsoever I should 
meet in going to any place or countrey to 
serve my Prince; but was allways one of the 
very first upon all engagements; and have 
been at. as many fights, small and great 
partys, desperat salleys, and privat engage- 
ments, as any one man’s time could permitt: 
nor can any just person say, to his know- 
ledge, that ever he knew me to act any thing 
unworthy an honest man, a gentleman and a 
souldier, And I hope, that this real acconut 
of my fidelity and service, with the severity 
and hard measure dealt me, (unknown before 
unto your Majesty,) will render me the more 
acceptable unto your Majesty’s most gracious 
and wonted promis of reward; and as it may 
encourage others to profer their duty and 
service to their King equal, (or above their 
lives;) as, for example, those eighteen or 
twenty brave fellowes did, at Dunkirk battell, 
or as that small party from the Devizes have 
exprest it, when they courageously sung and 
fought till they routed Waller’s rere-guard 
at Malbrongh towns, and with a jovial old 
tune.” 2 

The narrative of Glencairn’s expedition is 
chiefly remarkable for the notes and the pic- 
ture it draws of the manners of that.time, in 
the quarrel between: the noble Earl and Sir 
George Monro. Middleton having assumed 
the command, it is a . 

“ After this, the General Middleton did 
entertain them all in his quarters, Then 
Lord Glencairn invited him, and his General- 
Officers and Colonels, to dine with him at 
Kettle, a house four, miles south of Dornoch, 
the head-quarters. His Lordship gave them 
as good cheer as the country could a ord, 
and made them all yery hearty—After din- 
ner, he called for a glass of wine, and ex- 
pressed himself to this. purpose to the Ge- 
neral: ‘ You, see, my Lord, what a gallant 
army I, and these noble gentlemen with me, 
have raised out of nothing, They have hé- 
zarded lives and fortunes to serve his Majesty. 
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your Excellency ought flierefore to give 
them all the encouragement you can.’ Im- 
mediately Sir George Monro started from 
his seat, and interrupting Lord Glencairn, 
said, ‘ By: » the men you speak of are no 
other than a:pack of thieves and robbers.— 
In a short time I will shew you other sort of 
men,” Glengary started up, thinking him- 
self most concerned; bunt Lord Glencairn 
stopt him, and said, ‘ Forbezr, Glengary, ’tis 
I that am levelled at:’ and directing himself 
to Monro, told him he was a base liar ; for 
they were neither thieves nor rogues ; but 
much better than he could raise. General 
Middleton commanded them both to keep 
the peace 5 and addressing them, said, ‘ My 
Lord, and you, Sir George, this is not the 
way to do the King service, to fall ont among 
yourselves: Therefore, I will have you both 
to be friends:’ and calling for wine, said, 
‘My Lord Glencairn, I think you did the 
greatest wrong in calling Sir George a liar, 
—you shall drink to him, and he shall pledge 
you;”"*which the noble and good Lord did 
without any hesitation. Sir George, after his 
old hanghty humour, muttered some words, 
which'were not heard, ahd neither pledged 
him nor drank to him. The General then 
ordered his company to horse. Lord Gten- 
cairn would have conveyed him to the head- 
quarters,’ but his Excellency would not allow 
him to go farther than,a mile. So he re- 
turaed to his quarters with Colonel Blackader 
and John Graham of Deuchrie. He became 
exceeding merry on his returning home, and 
caused the Laird’s daughter to play on the 
virginals, and all the servants to dance. Just 
as he was going to suppef, Alexander Monro, 
brother to Sir George, called at the gate, 
when his Lordship commanded immediately 
to let him im, and saluted him at the hall- 
door as being very welcome, and made him 
sup with-him, placing him at the lread of the 
table, next the Laird’s daughter. The whole 
company were very merry, Immediately 
after supper, he told Monro that he wonld 
give him a spring if he wonld dance ; which 
accordingly he did—the Laird’s daughter 
playing. While the rest were dancing, his 
Lordship stept aside to the window, and 
Monro followed. They did not speak a dozen 
of words together. My Lord called for a 
glass of wine, and drank to him; said he 
feared: he would be too late to go to the 
head-quarters. As soon as he was gone, he 
called for candies and went to bed. Blacka- 
der and Deuchrie lay in the same room with 
his Lordship. As soon as he went to his 
room, tle whole family went to bed. None 
Was privy to my Lord’s design bat John 
White, his Lordship’s trampeter and his valet. 
It was agreed, that as the nights were short, 
my Lord should meet Monro hali' way be- 
tween Dornock and his quarters, by gray 
day-light ; so that my Lord got not two 
hours’ rest; and though the two foresaid 
gentlemen lay in the room with him, he went 
ra to the field and returned without their 
nowledge. None went with him but his 

ee and Monro came with noné but 
us brother ‘the’ Lientenant-Colonel. ’They 
Were both well mounted on horseback ; éach 
_— were to have one pistol ; after dis- 
b tging of which, they were to fight with 
ae The pistols were fired with- 

thee mrt. They then engaged with 
laine? and after a few passes, my 
atin ad the good fortune to give Sir George 
Sir G stroke on his bridle-hand; wherenpon 
corge cried out ‘that he was wot able to 





command his horse; ‘and I hope,’ says he, 
‘you will fight me on foot.’—‘ Ye carle,’ says 
my Lord, ‘I will let you know that I am a 
match for you either on foot or on horseback,’ 
Whereupon they both alighted ; and at the 
first bout, my Lord gave him a sore stroke 
on the brew, about an inch above his eyes, 
which bled so much that he could not see. 
His Lordship was going to thrust him through 
the body ; but John White, his man, pusht 
up his sword, and said, ‘ You have eneugh of 
him, my Lord.’ His Lordship, in a passion, 
gave John a stroke over the shoulders, and 
then took his horse aud came to his quarters. 
Monro and his brother went to the head- 
quarters, but with much ado, for the blooding 
at head and hand, 

‘The General being informed of this affair, 
instantly sent Captain Ochtrie Campbell to 
secure Lord Glencairn in his quarters, which 
was done before six in the morning. The 
manner of securing him was by taking, his 
sword, and commanding him to be arrested 
in his chamber, and taking his parole not to 
disobey the General's order. This happened 
on Sunday morning. 

‘‘ There fell ont an accident the week en- 
suing, which made the breach wider betwixt 
Lord Glencairn and Monro, Captain Livings- 
ton, who came with Monro, and a gentleman 
called James Lindsay, who came with Lord 
Napier, had some hot words ; Livingston al- 
ledging Monro was in the right, and Lindsay 
the contrary. They went out early in the 
morning to the J.inks of Dornoch, and fought. 
Lindsay thrast Livingston through the heart, 
who died on the spot. Lindsay was unfortu- 
nately taken; and the Lord Giencairn and 
many of his officers dealt with him. He im- 
mediately called a Council of War, by whom 
he was sentenced to be shot at the Cross of 
Dornoch, betwixt that and four in the after- 
noon; which was accordingly done. He 
begged the, favour of chusing the men that 
would shoot him. 

“My Lord was greatly troubled for this 
gentleman’s death; and allowed nothing to 
be wanting to bury him handsomely. Sir 
George carried so high, that no reconcile- 
mént was to be had betwixt my Lord and 
him: So his Lordship, on that day fortnight 
after the duel was fought, which was on Sun- 
day, set out for the south. He took no more 
but his own troop with him, and some gentie- 
men volunteers that were waiting for coin- 
mand ;—in all, about 100 horse. We marched 
straight to the Laird of Essen’s bounds. The 
General having notice of his Lordship’s de- 
parture, sent a strong party to bring him 
back, otherway to fight him. His Lordship 
having arrived in safety at the Laird of Es- 
sens, he offered his services to secare the 
passes, so that the whole army, though they 
were pursuing, sitould net be able to come 
near him, that night. My Lord was obliged 
to accept of this favonr, though this gentle- 
man was said to be the person who betrayed 
the great Montrose ; yet others affirm it was 
his father-in-law, he being very young at that 
time.” 

We have mentioned that the notes are also 
curions—and it is because coming avowedly 
froin Sit Walter Scott, they identify “him 
with the Author of Waverley, He has occa- 
sion, in the foregoing narrative, to allude to 
Aberfoil, and the note rans thus: 

“The romantic pass of Aberfoil has been’ 
celebrated in the modern romance of Rob Roy. 
—It begins at the first opening of the lake, 
after leaving thé little inn; and as the path 





runs betwixt the water and the mountain, it 
formed a pass, where, to use the language of 
Cromwell or a similar occasion, ‘one man 
might do more to hinder, than three temake 
way.’ The tradition of the spot preserves 
some particulars. — Grahame of Duchrie’s 
Castle, situated about a mile to the eastward 
of the pass, was burnt by the English the 
morning before the action: but the gallant 
owner was already in arms with his followers. 
A spot, marked by a clump of trees, where a 
distinguished English officer fell by a shot from 
the opposite side of the river, is still called Bad 
an Shassenich, or the Saxon’s Cluamp.—About 
the same time the English soldiers attempted 
to intercept the insurgents, by forcing their 
wat a ee the Trosachs, a celebrated pass 
of Loch Kathrine. In this also they were 
unsuccessful: and it was then an English 
soldiet was poniarded by Helen Stewart, in 
an attempt to land upon the little island in 
the lake,—an incident which the Author of 
the Lady of the Lake has taken the liberty 
to press into his service.—Scee the Notes to the 
last Canto,” Here we have the author of 
Waverley and the author of the Lady of the 
Lake allied together. 

Again, Lord Glencairn's attendants are 
said, on one occasion, to have been “ the 
Laird of M‘Naughton, Sir Mungo Murray, 
who killed one of the enemy’s officers as they 
entered the pass;” and those who are ac- 
quainted with Sir Mungo Malagrowther in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, will think the note on Sir 
Mungo Marray not a little remarkable :—* He 
had been, according to Burnett, Whipping- Boy 
to King Charles, and enjoyed a considerable 
portion ef Royal favour, which, according to 
the same authority, he tarned to the purposes 
of court-intrigue.” 

Another note occurs on the ‘name of 
Colonel Vogan :—* The name of this gallant 
cayalier has been -lately introduced in the 
popular novel of Waverl@y.” 

Thus we find the author of. Waverley and 
Sir Walter Scott, the possessor pro.tempore of 
these Glencairn MSS., referring to the same 
sources, which were not open to any other 
individual. We may have a few additions to 
make to this Review in our next. 





Outlines ‘of Edinburgh, and other Poems, 
12mo. pp, 96. London 1822. W. An- 
derson. 

THE naure of Outlines is fairly applied to this 

slight volume, which, being anonymous, we 


jadge by a certain instinct we possess (as 


Bobadil had‘ to disgiver valoar,) to be the 
praduction of a not very aged writer. If we 
are right in this conjecture, it displays 2 
sportive talent, and a skill in more sérions 
composition, which, with due cultivation, 
cannot fail to make its unknown author 
known. 

The Outlines are five in number, and ap- 
pear as the Sketches ofan English Visitor to 






Edinburgh. The introductory, and 
specimen of the writer's 


opens well asa 

Turnstile %—> |. ‘ 

nant to try their skill, 

The vetsert my gtey-goose 
ie 

But now, tat each revolving season 

New forms and fashions, for #ll earttily things ; 

When sound, and light, and motion, are no more 

What sound, and ligtit, and motion were of yore ; 


_ * <Tarn gad style,’ you stupid Devil! Bxclama- 
tion of the Editor, passim, to the Printet’s Devil 
who altered his MS, . + 
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When all things vary, shall 1 summon still 

The Goose’s raw simplicity of quill ? 

No, art shall trim and model it ; arid then 

I cry, “ Come forth my Bramah’s patent pen.” 
e forth, thou little “ chronicler of time,” 

Thou precious accoucheur of prose and rhyme ; 

Dear to the happy, but more dear to those 

Who wile away the memory of their woes ; 

Who far from all who love them, and the mirth 

Which circles ever round a social hearth, 

Sigh in their solitudes, where not a word,— 

Nor laugh,—nor footstep of a friend, is heard ; 

And sadly seize thee thus ; and scribble rhymes, 

To banish thoughts of brighter, happier times. 

’Tis thus I court thy aid, and bid thee drink, 
From yonder crystal fountain, streams of ink ; 
From the same fount I'd quaff, could it bestow 
Like Lethe’s flood,—forgetfulness of woe. 

Few months are past, since in my desk you lay 
In undisturb'd repose from day to day ; 

T needed not your aid, for then the hours 
Flew swiftly by ; Time never rests on flowers, 
’Tis now he lingers while my spirit mourns,— 
As if "twere luxury to sit on thorns ! 

I scribbled not by day,—for then I rov'’d 
Along the sea-beat shore with one I lov’d ; 

I scribbled not by night,—for visions came, 
And I was busy—dreaming of her name ; 
Dear was our early walk, when o’er the bill 
The grey mists of the morning hoyer’d still ; 
Dear was the hour of noon ;—our chosen seat 
Beneath the trees that sheltered us from heat, 
Where daily I took forth a book, and said 
That she should sit and listen, whilst I read; 
The page was open’d, and we paus’d to look 
Upon each other—and forgot the book.— 
Dear was the hour of sunset, for we knew 
To-morrow's sun together we should view ; 
Dear was our evening song, and dear to me 
The feast of muffins and the flow of tea. 

In the same sketch is the following lively 
description of the pseudo-bard, whom the 
periodicals reject— 

Oh blind injustice ! still he writes away, 

Still no rash publisher will print the lay ; 
In manuscript it sleeps, nor can possess 
The type and margin, honors of the press ! 

Thus ever doom’d to view—oh worse than all! 
His own dear verses in his own vile scrawl, 

He ponders in his garret pale with care, 
Wasting his sweetness in the desert air ; 
And chews the cud of bitter fancy too, 
With often very little else to chew. 

Yet still, though dull contemporaries frown, 
He feels secure of posthumous renown, 

Thinks the collected remnants of his wit 

Will — the earth—when he is under it. 
Visions like these his nt s must h 
Which e’en if uals do atell eee feel : 
Will fame, or praise, or honors, comfort him 
Whose ears are closed in death—whose eyes are 
For men alive he scorns to wield his pen, [dim ! 
He writes for babes unborn, for embryo men. 
Whilst many a wild and wayward reverie 
Floats round the station where his brains should be, 
And thoughts conceal’d in flimsy flowery clothing, 
And many menta! flights, that end in nothing. 

In this vein our author plays with his Muse, 
and appreciates their joint efforts justly in 
the close of this Outline— 

When sombre shades predominate too much 
I'll change the prospect with a lighter touch; : 
i” ores too much of trifling fills the strain, 

y own sad hts will change the scene agaim. 
M cuit krone cite 


Is like a snuff-box of two tunes possest 
lively and one sad: the same machine 


When either grows fatiguing, we know how 

To change the theme at once—As I do now. 

The next piece is about the Whigs and John 

Bull Newspaper ; and as both parties have 

voices in the public, we pass on as uncon- 

cerned as Lady Baussiere in the Sentimental 

Journey. 

The third is an Endinburgh Ball, differing 

little from other Balls; the fourth, a more 

desultory and amusing glance over the Scot- 

tish metropolis. From this we select a cha- 

racteristic passage— 

When looking for lodgings, a stranger will see 

Some customs abstruse to a Southron like me. 

I saw “ Lodgings” put up, and began to explore 

A dirty stone staircase; and came to a door, 

With a name and a bell, ‘and a scraper complete, 

(Like the doors which in England we have in the 

street.) 

I rung—and was told there were lodgings next door, 

So I turn’d, and went down the stone staircase 
once more ; [theirs, 

And I search’d the next house for these lodgings of 

But discovered at length that next door meant up 

stairs ; 

And on the next story I speedily came, 

To another street door with bell, scraper, and name ; 

And if you go up eight or nine stories more, [door. 

Each has scraper, and bell, and a perfect street 


This custom at first could not fail to create a 
Great marvel in me, for they all live in strata! 
One over another, from bottom to top, 
And beginning below with a stratum of shop! 
And the mixture is such that we often may see an 
Undoubted pure stratum, ’twixt strata plebeian : 
You may call on a friend of some ton, and discover 
im, him! 
With a shoemaker under, and..a staymaker over 
My dwelling begins with a perriwig maker, 
I’m under a corncutter, over a baker ; 
Above the chiropodist, cookery too ; 
O'’er that is a laundress, o’er her is a Jew ; 
A painter, and tailor, divide the eighth flat, 
And a dancing academy thrives over that ; 
We'll leave higher circles unnam’d :—T'other night 
My landlady enter’d my room in a fright, 
And cried, half in tears, with a face full of woe, 
“ Your lumn’s in a low, sir, your lumn’s in.a low.” 
I laugh’d in her face, for her hasty oration, 
To me, had convey’d very small information ; 
Indignant she bawl’d, when she saw that I laugh’d, 
“ You're foolish—your lumn’s in a low—the :nan’s 
daft ! ” 
“ The baker! the oven !”—I now comprehended, 
And join’d in the cry ere the uproar was ended, 
“ The baker! the oven! oh, oh! is it so? 
My chimney’s on fire! my lumn’s in a low!” 


The New Town is fine, and tis seldom one meets 
With such long, and. such spacious, and regular 
streets ; 

But if you remain here in March, you will find, 
They expressly are built as conductors of wind ; 
And while a dense cloud along Princes-street flies, 
You will peep at the beauties with dust in your 
The gales are tremendous, and every gust [eyes; 
Sends ashes to ashes, and ‘adds dust to dust. 
The poet ridicules the division of the inha- 
bitants into sets, admires the Scotch music, 


St. Cecilia, and seems to think the national 
character rather cold. 

The Miscellaneous Poems. partake of the 
nature of the Qutlines, and are mostly lively 
or amative. -a specimen we select the 
first, which is a whimsical and pleasant jeu 





One 
Pours forth each strain in turn from keys unseen. 





but asserts that the natives have no ears for| 





Adieu, gay scenes; and oh! adiew 
Cheeks brown and fair, eyes black and blue; 
And take a parting sigh from me, 

Harper, and flute, and fiddlers three : 















@esprit, entitled, “ Lines written on leaving a 
Watering Place ed 


To sweet sequester’d shades I go, au 
But not on light fantastic toe ; pr 
With leaden footstep I shall seek tr 
Lanes long and lonely—this day week ! oD 
Here all will then be fair and bright, Sk 
Beneath as soft a candlelight ; 
And beaus and belles will dance about, 
A few with grace,—a few without ; TN 
Here tutor’d feet will lightly skip, Sk 
And rose-bud lips weak tea will sip ; és 
And fascinated eyes will seek fel 
For pretty partners—this day week! ad 
The kindling lamps will beam as soon, S 
The band will play as sweet a tune ; ys 
Delighted swains will rove about, 
And lead delighted damsels out ; pl 
Beaus the fair hands of belles will touch, pe 
And whisper nothings—meaning much ; Si 
And some in louder tone will speak a 
U jing somethings—this day week ! ap 
And say will one remember then, bo 
A man—the most forlorn of men; ge! 
Who goes upon four wheels away, ab 
Because he must not—dare not stay ? Pr 
Will some fair nymph, with eager glance, do 
Search for his figure in the dance, to: 
And then will sorrow shade her check the 
When he is absent—this day week ? . 
No—not a belle who then glides in, pel 
Will make a point of looking thin ;— ent 
No hollow eyes, of him bereft, ma 
Will turn aside from right and left ; to 
No wasted form will steps forget, thi 
And feebly totter through pousette ; Th 
Or for his sake, with changing cheek, Sit 
Go to the bottom—this day week ! me 
No! not a charm will cease to be, bs 
No ringlets will uncurl for me ; pa 
No form will shrivel for my sake, the 
No smile will fade, no heart will break : it 
Here all will then as lightly pass, 2 
Though J shall be turn’d out to grass : 4 
Oh! in the shades I'll die with pique, 
I'll blow my brains out—this day week. qv 
My head a green grass turf shall own, ex] 
And at my quiet heels a stone ; gal 
For on your head no rose I'll view, see 
And at your heels no satin shoe ; Cic 
Then I shall have no power to steal eve 
A look at your divine profile ; ma 
I shall not scent your huile antique, Py 
Nor tie your cloak on—this day week! ie 
My feet I shall not then inclose Le 
In dancing pumps nor silken hose ; Or 
But muddy pathways I shall choose, of 
In most exceedingly thick shoes ; exi 
This waistcoat, white as unsunn’d snow, me 
Shall to my old portmanteau go: uni 
Another waistcoat I'll . fou 
I'll buy a straight one—this day week. bre 
I rave, I rave,—just now I said - 
A green grass turf should grace my head; of 
And when men sleep in such a spot, div 
Waistcoats and coats become them not : 7 
But if you should ve. me here, be 
My pallid phantom shall appear ; 
Whelighes bons blue, my voice shall speak re 
And scare your senses—this day week. 
Just as the steward has call’d a dance, 
My apparition shall advance ; 
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While harmony forsakes each fiddle, 

My bones shall rattle down the middle ; 
_ Jil lead you out !—each step we take 

The sea shall foam, the earth shall quake ! 

Tea cups shall crack, and glasses leak 

Containing negus—this day week ! 

With this long quotation we leave our 
anonymous entertainer ; offering him as much 

ise as, we dare say, he looked for as the 

tribute to these recreations. 





Sketches of the Philosophy of Morals. By 
Sir T. C. Morgan, M.D. 8vo. pp. 369. 
london 1822. H. Colburn & Co. 

Tuis publication is a sequel to the anthor’s 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, in which, 

as a disciple of the School of Bichat, and a 

fellow labourer with Surgeon Lawrence, he 

advocated those doctrines of physiological 
structure that have since been strenuously 
repelled by Mr. Rennell and other able 
writers. Into this controversy we cannot 
plunge within the compass of a weekly Jour- 
nal. The subject is one of infinite import- 
ance; and however widely we differ from 

Sir Charles Morgan, deprecate the conclu- 

sions to which his hypotheses lead, and dis- 

approve of his extraneous matter, we are 

bound to say that he has bestowed much dili- 

gence upon his task, and displayed consider- 

able skill and talent in his writings. The 

Preface to the present volume is cleverly 

done ; and, speaking abstractedly, we are free 

to state our opinion, that the most pernicious 
theory ever invented ought, if supported by 
philosophical facts and arguments, to be met 
and refuted by like weapons ; and that the 
person so broaching dangerons systems is 
entitled to very different treatment from the 
man who, in wanton wickedness, endeavours 
to uproot the hopes of Christianity, aud 
throw social life into the abyss of anarchy. 

Thus we would receive the lucubrations:of 

Sir C. Morgan or Mr. Lawrence with senti- 

ments quite dissimilar to those which we feel 

when a Shelley or Byron have let loose the 
flood-gates ot their blasphemy: the former 
niay be mistaken in their inquiries into truth ; 
the latter do hot inquire at all, but uniting} 
ignorance with presumption, devote a fatal 
of their talents to make this Earth 

a Hell, : 

Having said thus much on the form of the 
question, we shall hardly go farther than to 
express our dissent from Sir Charles Mor- 
gan: at least to our minds his arguments 
seem most fallacious. We remember that 
Cicero has written, there is nothing, how- 
ever extraordinary, that Philosophers have not 
maintained ; and certainly the Numbers of 
Pythagoras, the Atoms of Epicurus, the Vor- 
tices of Descartes, and a hundred other hy- 
potheses, which have been received by the 
world, seem to prove the truth of the Roman 
Orator’s assertion respecting the absurdity 
of systems. What a diversity of opinion has 
existed and exists with regard to the Ele- 
ments. Thales considered Water to be the 
universal principle of things ; Sanconiathon 
found that principle in the blowing of Tene- 
brous Air : Pherecydes, of Syros, acknow- 
ledged no other element than Barth: Anaxi- 
menes no other than Air, in which Diogenes, 
of Apolionia, discerned an emanation of 
divine reason: Empedocles attributed the 
quality of an element to love or sympathy ; 
Parmenides to heat and cold; Athenzas, 
b Physician, to humidity and dryness ; 

liny, the naturalist, to salt! These, though 


heathens, mostly contended for the immor- 
tality of the soul; while Sir C. Mergan, though 
a professed Christian, totally reversing the 
whole case, endeavonrs to prove that Matter 
(somehow or other) is Soul, and consequently 
that thereis no immortality. He too has found 
adherents ; and we think the new school of the 
Entire Materialists may fairly be classed with 
the gone-by schools of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, according to whom a plenum and va- 
cuum composed the whole system of the 
world, —and of Dr. Flud, who held that the 
Universe consisted of no other principles but 
those of Light and Darkness. 





Napoleon Anecdotes, §c. No.1. 18mo. 
London 1822. C.S. Arnold. 
ANEcDOTE is the order of the day, and if, 
like those yclept The Percy, well strung to- 
gether, there is hardly any kind of reading 
more popular. Of the present work, done 
into the portable and received form of halt- 
crown packets, the first Number does not 
impress us with the most favourable idea; 
but we shall wait a farther issue before we 
say that it wants novelty, selection, fidelity 
and talent. Mr. Burchell in the Vicar of 
Wakefield was wont to employ a_ very 
unmeaning significant monosyllable, spelt 
fudge; and we know not how to charac- 
terise more expressively the following samples 

of Napoleoniana. 

The Bridge of Arcola.—The commander in 
chief of an army should very rarely expose him- 
self; nevertheless there are situations where his 
presence, alone, decides the fate of a battle, which 
will be fully illustrated by the following example. 

The passage of the bridge of Arcola may be 
esteemed the height of boldness. Thousands of 
mien and musquetry served to defend the ap- 
proach to this particular spot, which was com- 
pletely fenced by cannon in every direction: thrice 
nad General Buonaparte commanded the charge 
im person, aud thrice had his followers, disdain- 
ing to retreat, fallen sacrifices to their temerity ; 
the death-dealing bullets continued their destruc- 
tive career, levelling all those who dared to en- 
counter their vengeful flight. Napoleon, at 
length growing indignant, gave utterance to an 
exclamation of fury, and instantly tearing one 
of the standards from the grasp of an ensign, 
sprang upon this bridge, the scene of carnage 
and slaughter; when, planting the flag in de- 
fiance of destiny itself, which seemed to oppose 
him, he thus addressed his soldiers— 

** Frenchmen! Grevadiers! will you, then, 
abandon your culours?” 

‘This appeal seemed to convey a reproach ill 
adapted to the spirit of such courageous men ; 
wherefore, before the general was enabled to re- 
peat them, all thought of danger had vanished, 
death was faced in every direction, the bridge of 
Arcola was forced, and victory once more crowned 
the republican standard. 

Bombasces Farioso eould not deliver hy- 
perbola in a more stupid style. Fudge the 
second is entitled ‘* The Sleeping Sentinel,” and 
the story is thus told: 

The army of Italy, under General Buonaparte, 
having been engaged against the Austrians during 
the whole of one day, at length terminated the 
battle, by gaining a complete victory at the very 
moment when the declining sun threw a parting 
gleam upon the western horizon. During the 
period of this conflict, and the two foregoing 
days, the troops had not tasted repose, and the 
complete flight of the enemy, at this particular 
juncture, was therefore the more fortunate, 9s 
the French were thus enabled to enjoy that re- 
pose during the night, of which they most gladly 
took the advantage. 

Notwithstanding this harassed state of the 
army, it was necessary to.establish oftposts ; 





when a grenadier, stationed ‘upon this service, 


which precluded the idea of rest, being quite ex- 
hausted with fatigue, fell fast asleep at his post. 

Napoleon, who offered up his own repose as @ 
sneribce to the more imperious calls of prompti- 
tude and glory, proceeded, alone, [so likely in a 
commander in chief!] to visit the outskirts of 
the camp, and in this survey arrived at the spot 
where lay extended the sleeping sentinel, who 
could hardly be deemed guilty of a breach of duty, 
bat the unwilling victim of extreme fatigue, that 
totally overpowered him. J 

Buonaparte, unmindful of his dignity, and ac- 
tuated only by noble motives, took up the 
soldier’s musket, which daid beside him; when, 
placing it upon his own shoulder, he continued 
to mount guard for nearly an hour, in order to 
insure the safety of the camp, [after the ** com- 
plete victory” and ‘* complete flight.”] The 
grenadicr at length awoke and sought for his 
piece in vain, but, by the light of the moon, per- 
ceived the general, who had thus paid respect to 
his repose. 

“ Q! Tam undone!” vociferated the soldier, 
recognising Napoleon, whose lineaments are 
graven upon the heart of every warrior. 

‘* No, my friend,” replied the general with ex- 
treme affability, at the same time surrendering 
up his musket, ‘‘ the battle was obstinate and 
long enough contested to excuse your having thus 
yielded to the impulse of fatigue; One moment of 
inattention, however, might endanger the safety 
of the camp; I was awake, and have only to 
advise, that you would be more upon your guard 
for the future!” 

Fudge the third immediately follows fudge 
the second; it begins with the following 
notable exordium : 

Buonaparte, after transporting the glory of his 
arms to the plains of Egypt, and having there 
punished those subaltern tyrants who lad dared 
to insult the Gallic flag, conceived it requisite 
that he should return to France for the good of 
that republic which was dear to him, in order to 
effect a change in the then form of government, 
which, according to its existing state, was alto- 
gether incompatible with the interests of the 
French nation, 

The rest of the story is equally absurd, and 
only leads to fudge the fourth, in which the 
author, like another Dionysius, revives the 
exploded practice of generals making fine 
speeches to be heard by armies of 70 or 
80,000 men! 

‘* The following speech,” he tells us, “ de- 
livered by the Freuch Emperor to his army 
when commanding his legions in Italy, may 
well rank upon a par with many addresses 
made by Julius Cwzsar to his soldiers under 
various circumstances. 

“< ‘Soldiers! whatsoever may be the strength 
of the enemy, attack him without hesitation, 
and you are certain of commanding the vic- 
tory : death never strikes the brave but when 
his appointed hour is at hand. How many 
times have you not already dared his efforts, 
and forced him back into the ranks of your 
enemies.’” 

It would be a sad waste of a very valuable 
commodity, to-wit, Time, to wade through all 
these silly, ill-translated inventions,which are 
calculated to render a man ridiculous, whom 
his greatest adversaries must acknowledge to 
have been one of the most able and extra- 
ordinary beings that ever lived. The com- 
ments of the retailer of the idle fables are 
even more absurd than the fables themselves ; 
of which we shall add but one other short 
example : 

“ There is something which Plutarch might 
have quoted as worthy of a Spartan, in the 
answer of Napoleon to Marshal Soult, at the 
battle of Austerlitz. 

*¢ ¢ The marshal is embarrassed, sire,’ said 





the aid-de-camp, ‘ at the superior force of 
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the Rugsians which is moving to attack him, 

and foresees that he may be obliged to shift 

his ground.’—‘ Tell Soult, I foresee no such 

inne, replied Napoleon ; ‘ he must die where 
e is! 

Could not the senseless Editor see that 
there was nothing Spartan in telling another 
person to-die where he was ; and feel that his 
Spartan’s own conduct at Waterloo showed 
how much more easy it is to give such heroic 
orders than to act agreeably to them. We 
strenuously advise the publisher to get his 
design into other hands, if he is not afraid 
of a heavier loss by the speculation than a 
first Number can occasion. We subjoin the 
only two anecdotes which have the least 
chance of being thought new. 

** Napoleon’s Age-—On the evening of the 
day previous to the taking of the city of 
Milan, General Buonaparte, being then com- 
mander in chief of the army of Italy, was 
engaged to dine at the mansion of a lady of 
consequence. This personage, considering 
the distinguished rank, and above all, the 
illustrious name of her guest, conducted the 
honours of her table with the greatest atten- 
tion and politeness. Napoleon, however, 
being fully occupied with the momentous 
events that were to characterize the succeed- 
ing day, replied with coldness and brevity to 
the repeated marks of deference which the 
hostess pointedly expressed towards him ; 
who, at length, in order to give animation to 
the company, requested to know Buonaparte’s 
age, adding, by way of palliation of the ap- 
parent radeness of the inquiry: 

“¢ That he appeared by far too young to 
have already gained se many laurels !’ 

“< Truly, madam,’ answered the general 
with a smile, ‘ I am not indeed very old at 
the present moment ; but in less than twenty- 
four hours I shall count much more, for to-day 
I have to number twenty-five years, whereas 
to-morrow I shall have attained Mil-an.’ 
(2nille ans.) 

“ N.B. It may be requisite to acquaint such 
readers as are unacquainted with the French 
tongue, that the words Mille Ans express 
a thousand years.” 

* The Sycophant Courtier.—One day, Napo- 
leon, seeing near his person one of those 
beings who know not a posture sufficiently 
hamble, by which they suppose they can 
obtain some favonrs, said to those who sur- 
rounded him ;—‘ f know not how it happens, 
that, in order to understand this man, who is 
eight inches taller than myself, I am obliged 
to stoop every time that I speak to him.” 





Letters from America, containing Observa- 
tions on the Climate, Agriculture, Man- 
ners of the People, &c. By James Flint. 
Sve, pp. $80. Edinburgh. W. & C, Tait. 

THERE seems to be a regular supply of 

octaves of this sort for the market. Every 

person who can hold a pen to write a trite 

itinerary of his diurnal migrations through a 

blackgnard back-wood population, and a 

country utterly uninteresting to civilized 

man, scribbles his observations and opinions 
for the press, and finds some bookseller or 
other to act the part of accoucheur. The 
only want is the want of readers, and of 
these there is generally a plentiful scarcity : 
Mr. | lucubrations will not alter the 


es “order of things. We were in 
hopes that on of his name would have 
struck some fif@ into the subject, and elicited 


at least a few sparks: but, im truth, we find 





him, on perusal, ‘ a very pebble-stone ”’ for 
feeling, and a millstone about our necks for 
reviewing. : 

A smattering of homebred philosophy, as 
distant from correct as from enlarged views 5 
a superficial share of reading, ill-digested and 
inapplicable ; a propensity to wordiness, a 
notion that he understands all subjects, an 
indifferent style, and the crowning quality of 
repeating a ten times toid tale, are the pro- 
minent marks by which we can distinguish 
his volume in a superior degree from some of 
its predecessors. We shall not therefore 
trace his course from Greenock to Quebec, 
through Pennsylvania the pleasant, or Ken- 
tucky the civilized, or Ohio the refined. 
Suffice it to say, that from July 1818 to Oc- 
tober 1821 he travelled, and his travels pro- 
daced this learned fruit in boards instead of 
a shell, price half a guinea, without a kernel. 

The sagacity of some of his remarks would 
do honour to our worthy friend the Gooroo 
Noodle, whose wise dicta and doings and 
death we lately recorded. For example, it 
may be useful information to most readers, 
and especially to emigrants, and even those 
who only contemplate emigration, to learn, 
on Mr. James Flint’s authority, page 2, that 
“ In a voyage from Europe to America, 
most passengers may expect to be sea sick” !! 
We believe we may add, nostro periculo, 
that most of them are what they may expect 
tobe, But as a sample of his clear and ele- 
gant style, we go on with Mr. Flint’s context 
to this hypothetical nausea— 

- - - - “ Nearly all of them on board the 
Glenthorn, on this occasion, suffered more or 
less. For my own part, I never was entirely 
free from it for more. than three-fourths of 
the passage. This disease is dispiriting while 
it continues, but as it is believed to produce 
no permanent injury, but, on the contrary, is 
thought conducive to future health, the at- 
tack is not at all dreaded. , People unaccus- 
tomed to the seafaring life ought to carry 
with them those kinds of provisions to which 
they have been previously accustomed, as 
the stores of the ship soon become loathsome 
to the sick. Potatoes will be found accept- 
able, when the caprice of taste rejects almost 
every other food ; and walking on deck is of 
service, as the air is better, and the pitching 
ot the ship is consideyably less felt, than 
below.” 

“‘ Hang up philosophy, unless philosophy 
can—” afford us such practical lessons as 
these. Yet these are but items towards the 
copious sum total of advice which our liberal 
author bestows. He even tells us, continuing 
the theme, page 3, “ It is very improper to 
go to sea in crowded vessels”—and why? 
because “‘ epidemic diseases are engendered, 
and the most dreadful mortality is the con- 
sequence.” Thus it is demonstrated, in a 
few sentences, that epidemic diseases are 
more dangerous than sea-sickness, walking 
on deck preferable to pitching below, and 
crowded vessels neither so pleasant nor con- 
venient for a long voyage as ships where the 
passengers have room to move about. 

But as those anxious for more particular 
information on such recondite points will 
undoubtedly apply themselves earnestly to 
the study of Mr. pages, we shall make 
no excuse for darting forward with readers 
of a less inquisitive cast, and landing them, 
(though there is no seaport there, probably, 
as the “ internal, ier,” according to Mr. F. 
p- 165; is not yet “ produced to the Pacific 
Ocean” !!*) in the very heart of the back 





woods of America, where there is nothing 
but Liberty and—Slavery ; white men without 
hearts, and black men denied to have souls, 

Our excellent author is a regular apologist 
for America, Americans, free governments, 
‘ all that sort of thing and every thing else 
in the world.” So exquisitely is he disposed 
to be pleased, that he compliments the wives 
of tavern keepers for turning him off withoat 
food, because they did not add rudeness to 
inhospitality towards the weary traveller; 
thinks having two or more drunken fellows 
tumbled into bed with him quite a tolerable 
occurrence, if they have not the itch (or, as 
he expresses it, with a pure Scotch cleanness 
and apprehensiveness of tact, “ the dreaded cu. 
taneous disorder”); and, in short, every nuisance 
and abomination which man’s stomach, en- 
trails, blood, mind, or imagination can revolt 
at, merely mots in the beam of transatlantic 
blessedness. It may be thought we are exag- 
gerating: let Mr. Flint speak for us and 
himself— 

** At Macconnel’s Town, we knocked at 
the door of a tavern, heard a noise within, 
which convinced us that the people were 
astir, but not willing to hear us. On making 
louder applications, the landlord saluted us, 
© Who’s there?’ With some reluctance he let 
us in, grumbling at the lateness of our arri- 
val, it being ten minutes past ten o’clock, 
He affected to be unwilling to let us have 
supper ; but while he was refusing, a female 
commenced cooking for us.” 

Next day, ‘‘ Called at Noble’s tavern for 
breakfast. The hostess could not accommo- 
date us with it. She was in great bustle, 
having thirty highway labourers at board, 
had no bread baked, and politely expressed 
her regret at being so circumstanced, but 
assured us, that by going half a mile forward 


to the next tavern we would be attended to.. 


Mr. Noble is a member of the Pennsylvanian 
Senate; the frank and obliging disposition of 
his wife demands my acknowledgment.” 

Sometimes the tired and hungry traveller 
was forwarded unfed for three or four ta- 
verns in succession in this way, only that in- 
stead of politeness abuse was occasionally 
substituted, 

Having enjoyed the pleasures of journey- 
ing amidst such accommodations, varied by 
the intrusion of gamblers and drankards 
upon his sleep, by ablutions at the common 
pump trough, &c. &c. our delighted country- 
man took up his abode for a period at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, where, having time for 
more extended remark, he limns from the 
life the learned professions in these States— 

“There are (says he, cosmopolitically) 
many particulars in the condition of this 
country, that must appear surprising to any 
one who has not seen a community in its In- 
fantine state. We have here lawyers who 
have not been regularly educated in the 
knowledge of their profession. Blackstone's 
Commentaries are considered the, great me- 
dium of instruction. The young man who has 
carefully read these, and who has for a short 
time wrote for a practising attorney, 1s ad- 
mitted to the bar. It. is said that even the 
latter part of this preparatory course has, in 
many instances, been dispensed with. The 
occupation of barrister and attorney 1s usually 
performed by the same practitioner. He 
transacts with clients, writes and pleads be- 
fore courts of justice, or before a te ft as 
occasion requires. If we may judge from 


grammatical and orthographic inaccuracies, 





we must be apt to believe that, although some 
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of them may be esteemed as lawyers, they 
are not good English scholars. Lawyers 
here, as elsewhere, take their stand as being 
of the first class in society, and a great pro- 
portion of our back-wood legislators, in State 
assemblies, and in the general government, 
are elected from among this body of gen- 
mye 


So much for the Lawyers; next come the 
Doctors— 

-“ The medical men here are all doctors, nor 

js the interjor degree, surgeon, at all recog- 
nised. In new settlements, many practise 
on life and limb who have not obtained the 
diplonia of any medical school. The small- 
ness of their laboratories renders it proba- 
bable that the universal medicine is in- 
cluded.” - - - 

So-much for the Doctors; now for the 
Charech— 

“The clergy would perhaps excuse my 
not giving their order the precedence, if 
they were told that men hold forth here, who 
can have no pretensions to qualifications de- 
rived from human tuition. Many of their ha- 
rangues are composed of medley, declama- 
tion, and the most disgusting tautology. I 
have chiefly in view ‘itinerant preachers of 
the methodist sect, who perhaps cry as loud 
as ever did the priests of Baal. Their hearers 
frequently join in loud vociferations, fall 
dowy, shake, and jerk in a style, that it 
would be in vain to attempt to describe.” 

Descending in the scale, the same parallel 
and proportionate inferiority seems to hold: 

“Incapaeity (continues our admirer of 
America,) is not confined to those situations 
that ought to be filled with men of learning, 
but extehds to the rndest branches of the 
mechanical arts. It is not thought wonder- 
fal to see a blacksmith without a screw 
Plate ;, and I have known of several very 
plain pieces of joiner work that were stolen 
for patterns by unqualified workmen. Al- 
most every weil-finished article is imported, 

so long as this impolicy is continued, 
handicraft must remain in a low state. 

We have here justices of the peace who 
would not be promoted to the éffice of con- 
stable in some older communities. They are 
mere petty-foggers, who are occasionally 
employed. in collecting debts, and raising 
suits to be brought hefore their own tribu- 
nals, In these cases, they act in the double 
capacity of agent for one party, and judge, 
and have no repugnance against collecting 
their fees in the hour of catise. I shall re- 
late two anecdotes. One of these gentlemen, 
Who lives at no great distance from the spot 
where I write, was hearing the representa- 
tions of two seprrents in open contt. They 
disagreed, and commenced a fight. The 
squire, not averse to this sort of decision, 
joined with the constable and some other 
People in forming a ring for the combat. A 
negro man and a white woman came before 
the squire of a pop pouring township, for 
pr A e of being married. The squire 

to the unio# as contrary to a law 

of the State, that probibits all sexual inter- 
come between white and coloured people, 
under a penalty for each offence, but sug- 
gested, at if the woman could be qualified 
he ee that there was black blood in her, 
the law would not apply. The hint was 
taken, and the lancet was immediately ap- 

sy Aaa Negro’s arm. The loving bride 
rank the blood made the necessary oath, 


and his honour joined their ra 
honou nds, to th 
great satisfaction of all parties.” ; : 


These are bitter pills to an amateur ; but 
Mr. Flint consoles himself in a note, that if 
Equivocations* are notorious in America, 
perjuries without equivocation are committed 
at the Custom House of London, and in 
giving bail at Westminster Hall !! 

(To be continued.) 


* He specifies two sorts :—‘‘ The practice of 
naturalizing foreign seamen by the solemn farce 
of an old wonian’s first cradling bearded men, 
and then swearing that she rocked them; and 
that of procuring pre-emption rights to Jand in 
new ferritories, by sowing only a few grains of 
corn, and subsequently swearing that a crop 
has been cultivated on the tract claimed, have 
been so frequent, that it would be invidious to 
partticularize.” 





THE LIBERAL, 
THE winding up of the Liberal, like its open- 
ing, belongs (we believe) to Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
It assumes the shape of ‘* Ariosto’s episode of 
Cloridan, Medoro, and Angelica,” rendered 
into English verse by that pink of poets, 
who thus ingenuously and diffidently intro- 
duces his’ own yersion. ‘fIt is no great 
boast to say, that this is perhaps the first 
time an English reader has had any thing 
like a specimen given him of the Orlando 
Furioso. Harrington, the old translator, 
wrote with a crab-stick, and Hoole with a 
rule.” (The modest bard of Hampstead 
hitches into rhyme.) ‘*The characteristics 
(he proceeds in prose, bat not in reason,) 
of Ariosto’s style are great animal spirits,” 
—animal spirits might characterize a poet, 
but we cannot conceive how a style can 
ossess them,—‘‘ great ease and flow of 
versification, and great fondness for natural 
and strait-forward expressions, particularly 
in scenes of humour and tenderness.” Such 
a writer is surely the man to mend Harrington 
and Hoole, and do justise to Ariosto,’ To 
prove it, from a pathetic poem, in conception, 
measure, and in execution altogether ludi- 
crous, take the following lines; 
Medoro had a cheek of rosy die, 
Fair, and delightful for its youth complete : 

He 
. in all he had to say, 

Could.not but talk, in melancholy wise, 
Of Dardinel hig master, and complain © 
That he had wort fo honour that campaign. 
Turning at last, he said, #.Q Cloridan, 

I cannot tell thee how it swells my blood 
To think our lord lies left upon the plain 
To wolves and crows ; alas, too noble fodd! 
When I reflect how. pleasant and humane 
He always was to me, I feel I could 

Let gut.this life that he might not be so, 
And yet not pay him half the debt I owe, 

This Beppoish style of telling an affecting 
story cannot but diffuse more extensively the 
fame of Ariosto, Cloridan swears he'll go 
with Medoro, and they get into the camp. 
Cloridan stopp’d awhile, and said, “’ Look Bere ! 
We must not lose this opportunity : . 

Some of the race who cost our lord so dear, 
Surely, Medoro, by this arm must dic, 

Do thou meanwhile keep watch, all eye and ear, 
Lest any.one should come :—I'll push on, J, 

And lead the way, and make through bed and board 
A bloody passage for thee with my sword.” 


They then arrived, where pillowing his head 
Upon a barrel, lay unhappy Grill. . 
Much vow’d had he, and much believ’d indeed, 
That he, that blessed night, would sleep his fill. 
‘The reckless‘Moor beheads him ou his bed, 





And wastes his blood and wine at the same spill: 


For he held quarts ; and in his dreams that, very 
Moment had fill’d, but found his glass miscarry. 


They might have got much booty if they chose, 
But savé themselves, and they’ll have done their 


ood. 

It would be a sad sacrifice of time to dis- 
sect this stuff. Medoro finds the corpse, 
which he raises on their shoulders, (148) and 
(help us Ariosto, for the English is unintel- 
ligible)— 
With the dear weight they make what speed they 
Like an escaping mother to a birth; [may, 
They are surprised at day-break by the 
oung Scottish Prince, whose approach, and 
its results, are thus miserably put into metre : 
And with him came, about him and behind, 
A troop of knights, whom they could see from far, 
All met upon the road, in the same mind 
To search the field for precious spoils of war. 
* Brother,” said Cloridan, * we must needs, I find, 
Lay down our load, and see how fleet we are. 
It would be hardly wise to have it said, 
We lost two living bodies for a dead.” 
And off he shook his burden, with that word, 
Fancying Medoro would do just the same ; 
But the poor boy, who better loved his lord, 
Took on his shoulders all the weight that came. 
The other ran, as if with one accord, 
Not guessing what had made his fellow lame. 
Had he, he would have dayed, not merely one, 
But heaps of deaths, rather than fled alone. 

Poetry more pitiable it hath never been 
our misfortane to read. It is the very pitch 
of ultra dulness; and not only prose, but 
prose of the lowest order. Not one line 
will stand the test of sense or construction ; 
as a translation if omits the sense of the 
original, supplies ¢ockneyisms never dreamt 
of by any Italian, and no more resembles 
Ariosto than if resembles Tasso; and yet 
impudence sets it up as the first example of 
any thing like an English version of the 
Orlando Furiggo!! As Cloridan ran “ as if 
with one accord,” (most individuals who do 
run, are ip this predicament !) so do we from 
the Hampstead Ariosto, although he goés on 
to describe Medoro struggling through the 
forest with his master’s ‘* dead weight” on his 
shoulders, and Cloridan returning to perish 
with him after exclaiming, when he does not 
see him at the end of his course, “ Good God! 
not to see this before!” that is, elegantly, 
not to see what was not to be seen. We. 
should not forget to mention, that when at- 
tacked, Medoro lays down the dead body, 

‘ ge at last; : 
The better to controul. and 







the worst rhymes, . trees, less, quan- 


tities p. 154,) the doggrel, the purest 
contempt of g and an elysinm of 
self-satisfaction,4ll the tired reader (if com- 
pulsién dooms ‘diy one to that melancholy 


lot) is released, at the end of 
dréd stanzas, from the into 
Shorter, but 1 


about a han- 
able, is a traiis+ 
aiden from Politian, 
ct a specimen of the author, 
that we quote it entire, 
The sweet country maiden she gets up betimes, 
Taking her kids to feed put on the grass,— 
On the grass, on the grass,—ah! the sly little lass, 
Her eyes make me fo}low with mine as ey 3 
I am sure they’d make day in the middle ight, 
Then she goes, the first thing, to the fountain 
hard b 










y 
Treading thé turf with her fresh naked feet,— 
Naked feet, naked feet;—O so light and so sweet, 


. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





‘Through the thyme and the myrtles they go so 
complete, [flowers, 
And she makes up a lap, which she fills full of 


Then she tucks up her sleeve to wash her sweet face, 
And her hands and her legs, and her bosom so 
white,— 
Her bosom so white,—with a gentle delight ; - 
I never beheld such a beautiful sight, 
It makes the place smile, wheresoever it turns. 


And sometimes she sings a rustical song, 
Which makes the kids dance, and the sheep als6 — 
The sheep also,—they hark, and they go ; 
The goats with the kids, all so merrily O! 
You would think they all tried to see who could 
dance best. 


And sometimes, ia green meadow, I’ve seen her 
Make little gar of beautiful flowers,—- 

O most beautiful flowers,—which last her for 

hours, [mours, 

And the great ladies make them for their para- 

But all of them learn from my sweet country lass. 


And then in the evening she goes home to bed, 
Bare-footed, and loos’ning her laces and things,— 
Her laces and things,*—and: she laughs and she 


sings, 
And Ieaps all the banks with one of her springs ; 
And thus my sweet maiden she passes her time. 
We subjoin the last stanza, to show how 
wonderfully the pastoral is improved : hardly 
pretty in the original, it is unparalleled in 
the Liberal version. 
Poi la sera ritorna a la sua stanza 
Con la vincastra in man discinta e scalza, 
Discinta le scalza 
Ride e saltella per agni balza, 

Cosi la pastorella passa il tempo. 

. We have now very fully exhibited and 
discussed this publication; and we find, on 
casting up the account, that Lord Byron has 
contributed impiety, valgarity, inhumanity, 
and heartlessness ; Mr. Shelley, a burlesque 
upon Gothe; and Mr. Leigh Hunt, conccit, 
trumpery, ignorance, and wretched verses, 
The union of wickedness, folly, and imbe- 
cility, is perfect; and, as they congratu- 
lated the Devil, so do we congratulate the 
Authors of the Liberal. 





* The author’s fondness for “ things” breaks 
out frequently in this Number of the Liberal. 
‘Take, for instance, three of the rhymes in the 
Ariosto translated : 

- - + + + for if my name is set (143. 
For death in heav’n, thou mayst relate the thing. 
She s¢em’d too high for any living thing.—154. 

; ; (Angelica.) 

To sanction it,—to honestize the thing.—158. 
(Her marriage.) 

These remind us of a jen d’esprit, sent to us 
long ago, in imitation of his style. It is entitled 
** Pleasant Walks,” with the pat epigraph 

“Tis ’well I feel the beautiful of Things.” 
We subjoin a dit of it. 
Byron, ’tis well I feel “ the beautiful of things,” 
Heit might be so—folks wouldn’t see 
Searee any thing, in this most stupid age, 
Worth calling poetry. 
“And aye ‘tis well that I do not engage 
| To any niceties of measure in my rhyme, 
Because such beautiful things as I 
Let fly 
‘Would, were they confin’d, 
Before and behind, 
By ridiculously-pair'd-to-an-inch time, 


Like over-confin’d children—rickety. 





Sometimes, ye know, I like your little lines 
That drop 

Thus, as from under a bunch of woodbines 

A rotten wood prop, 

Letting the whole beautiful superstructure 

Of my flowers poetical, 

Whate’er I cull, 

Fall smack a-down upon the smeary ground, 
Scattering all over every where around 

Their perfumes into air ! 

Wonder ye? Tut! I can afford to take the wall 
Of ’em, and let a whole bundle fall, 

If I like, into the kennel, nor care for’em a spike. 
For I am brim full of sweet Castalian springs ; 
Therefore I feel—* the beautiful of things.” 


Listen, if Nature’s loveliness ought bind ye, 

“© Whom kindred fancies have brought behind me,” 
And I will tell ye of some pleasant walks, 

Over furrowy lands and rushy balks 

Where she has bewitchingly unfurl’d 

The beauties of the world. 

How nice it is to roam all among nooks 

Down by dark moping brooks 

That, hid in drowsy windings, snore 

In their stuffed up, rushy, weedy beds 
Dreatningly : or up chequer’d lanes and highways 
(Provided they are bye ways) 

To feel the soft-come-o’er-ye breeze that dreads 
As ’twere to touch your hatty heads 

Lest it should ruffle your locks, 

And fling your beavers 

Into deep ponds and bouncing rivers ; 

And, what is more, set ye in the stocks 

Of coughy colds, and stiff-limb’d catarrhs, 

And such like stay-in-the-house wars, 

As we, in playing life’s game of loo, 

Are subject to. 

Like ye this oozing, as my verse up-springs ? 
Tell I not well—* the beautiful of things ?”” 
And then again all over some heath 

A “ pensive and a”’ lonely one [not 

Like Hampstead’s up and down pathy spot] 

To take, as ’twere a pill, a breath 

Of nutmeg-smelling air, that cuts like a knife, 
To push from one’s lungs the city’s soot, 

And filthy choking nastiness, 

So as to.bless 

With butter-cup-scented draught, the 

Muddy and the nasty 

Bitter cup of life. 

Especially if’t be where the sun-toasted gipsies 
Hang all over the thick “ bunched” trees 
(Loading all the beautiful breeze 

With life—what sort I sha’n’t tell of— 

It’s what I wouldn’t wish to smell of) 

Their “, sunny draperies.” 

To mark them as they trip 

Over the emerald grass, and sip, 

With intoxicated lip, 

Large draughts from Pleasure’s golden fount— 
Bending, with shoeless feet across the rushes, 
Their dark-brown dances in and out the bushes. 
How sweet these thoughts fall off my soaring wings; 
But then, ye know, / see—“ the beautiful of things.” 
And, ah, how sweet to walk where a dark wood 
Covers with a leafy hood 

Some up-hill and down-dale track ! 

To watch the industrious pig root up, 

Where the roots shoot up, 

Making herself “ green head-dresses”” 

For her “ glad head in leafy wildernesses” 

Of moss, where she caresses 

Underground, the rich kernel of the acorn’s cup, 
And hear, in her slavering jaws, its luscious crack. 
And if the wind soars 

Or thunder roars 

How pensive ir is to see 

Her gallop from her oak-nut drudgery 





And hide her frighted self 

In some deep up-rooty shelf 

Of an old oak ’ 

That hangs his cream-whiten’d limbs over 
(Forming his leaves into a dark “ bunched” cover) 
A whistling brook. 

Mark ye the gems of my poetic wings ? 

Ye see that I can, 

All along from where I began, 

Perceive ‘ the beautiful of things.” 


But stop! there’s one thing of the gipsies, O dear, 
I forgot to put down: I'll put it here. 

The chiefest thing of all is to sit and chat 
With ’em, and all that, 

Beneath an over-hanging shawl of thick leaves 
That stick together like glue, 

Putting the sun’s nose out 

All about, 

As they do hold their own sweet shade out— 
To sit and chat 

And all that 

With that enlighten’d, independent few ; 

For their’s, look ye, 

Whom kindred fancies bring behind me, 

Is, like the quivering blown-off leaves 

On which they tread, real liberty 

That. never grieves! 

And lastly—’tis most sweet to walk where flings 
Some old windmill her muttering sails about ; 
Or where some eve-shone-on milkmaid sings, 
Round the white farm that peeps out, 

Her song to the flapping of the old hen’s wings, 
And the zephyr that round the haystacks sings. 
And O! ’tis full 

Of all that’s beautiful— 

To sit and listen the rural ding-a-dings 

O’ the village church, where it up-springs 

It’s dumpy tower all be-crown’d 

With thick bunched ivy, sunny-brown’d! 
Don’t, don’t I feel—the beautiful of things ! 


2 anand 


(Since writing our remarks on Lord Byron's 
Vision in the Liberal, we have received from a 
Correspondent of great talent the following com- 
munication, which shews that the Noble Bard is 
not even original in his disgraceful production. 
If we give place to the compliment bestowed hy 
the writer upon ourselves, it is because we highly 
value praise from such a quarter, and because, we 
are proud to state, many similar gratifying testi- 
monies. of approbation have reached us from 
other quarters. ] 

Sir,—I was happy to perceive the honest 
and indignant manner in which you treated 
that stupid and infamous poem in the Pisa 
Liberal, attributed, falsely I hope, to the pen 
of Lord Byron. If it be his undoubtedly, his 
character is lowered to the humblest pitch of 
degradation. I agree entirely with your re- 
marks, to which will you permit me to add, 
that, like most of his Lordship’s productions, 
its most striking ideas have not even the 
merit of originality. The leading thought is 
taken (unacknowledged, as usual) from a very 
curious dialogue attributed to Erasmus. It 
is entitled, ** Julius Exclusus Dialogus, Pas- 
quillo Romano Auctore,” in which the inter- 
locutors are Pope Julius the Second, his 
Genius, and Saint Peter. As in the poem the 
King, so in this dialogue the Pope, is wafted 
to the gates of Heaven by his guardian Spirit, 
where, after some difficulty, be obtains an 
audience of Saint Peter, who (as in the poem) 
does not recognise his visitor. The political 
conduct of the military Pope is arraigned 
with equal freedom as that of George the 
Third is by the lying libellers cited in the 
Liberal, but without the filth and blasphemy 
which the poet puts into their mouth, As the 
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_————————————————————— 
iece is rather curious, [shall transcribe a 
Fiele of it, which is at your service. 

Jelius IT. Pont. Max. Quid hoc mali est? 
Non aperiuntur fores? Opinor aut mutatam, 
ant certe turbatamseram. Gen. Quin potius 
vide, ne ta non attuleris clavem quam oportet. 
Neque enim eadem aperitur-hoc ostium, qua 
arca nummaria: atque adeo cur non utram- 
que huc attulisti? Nam ista quidem potentiz 
clavis est, non scientiz. Jul. Imo mihi pre- 
ter hanc nulla unquam fnit: neque video quid 
opus sit illa, quum hee adsit. Gen. Nec 
ego sane; at nisi quod interim excludimur. 
Jul. Effervescit mihi bilis; pulsabo fores. 
Hens, heus, aperite hoc actutum aliquis os- 
tium. Quid hoc rei est? Nemon’ prodit? 
Quid ita cessat Ianitor? Stertit, opinor, ad- 
probe potus. Gen, Ut hic ex se metitur 
omnes! Pet. Bene habet, quod portam ha- 
bemus adamantinam, alioquin fores hic, quis- 
quis est, perfregesset. Gigantem aliquem, 
aut Satrapam urbium eversorem oportet 
adesse. Sed O.deum immortalem ! quam hic 
cloacam olfacio? Non statim aperiam ostium, 
sed hic e fenestella cancellata prospectans 
quid portenti sit cognoscam. Quis es, aut 
quid tibi Vis? Jul. Quin tu fores aperis, 
quantum potes: qui* si tuo fungi voluisses 
officio, obviam oportuit venisse, vel universa 
celitum pempa. Pet. Satis imperiose. At 
tu mihi prius exponito, quisnam sis. Jul. Quasi 
ipse non videas. Pet. Videas? Ego vero 
novum, et hactenus non visum spectaculum 
video, ne dicam monstrum. Jul. At ni plane 
ewcuses, agnoscis, opinor clavem hance, si 
quercum auream ignoras. Et vides triplicem 
coronam, nec non undique gemmis et auro 
jucentem pallam.. Pet. Equidem argenteam 
elavem utcunque agnosco, licet et solam, et 
multo dissimilem iis, quas olim mihi verus 


pastor Ecclesia mihi + tradidit Christus, &c. 
The tract is to be found in the Pasquillo- 
rum Tomi duo. Eleutheropoli. MDXxLiv. a book 
extremely scarce. Jortin has published it in 
his life of Erasmus, vol. 2. pp. 595—622. 
Erasmus denied being the author, but there 


is little donbt that he was so. ° It is well 
worth reading, being, in real wit and well 
pointed legitimate satire, as far superior to 
the trashy imitation before us, as its hero, 
Julius 11. was inferior in merits and virtues to 
George 111.—I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
Oct. 24. R.T.S. 


* Sic in orig. It should be guem.—dort, 
+ Sicin orig. It is superfluous.—Jor¢. 





MEMOIRS OF ALI PACHA. 


We resume without preface the fatal story 
of Gardiki, which we were obliged to break 
off rather abruptly in our last. 

“On the third day after his departure 
from Janina, the Vizier alighted at his sister's 
palace at Libochobo. It was remarked, that, 
after their first interview, the tears of Chai- 
nitza, which since the death of Aden Bey 
had flowed incessantly, ceased as if by en- 
chantment. Her apartments, hitherto hung 
with gloomy draperies, were now covered 
with the richest Persian carpets, and or- 
namented with the gayest furniture; her 
women resumed their finery; she herself re- 
appeared in public, and received visits as 
she had formerly done in her days of maternal 
happiness and triumph. She celebrated the 
return of her brother with fétes, singing, and 
music. Ali, upon rising from the banquet at 
which he had presided, proceeded to the 
Castle of Chendria. 





** Erected onthe summit of a rock, at a 
short distance from the right bank of the 
Celydnus, this fortress commands the entire 
valley of Drynopolis; from the neighbouring 
heights is seen Gardiki and its surrounding 
territory. - It was here that the Vizier sat in 
judgment. At daybreak, heralds appointed 
for the purpose arrived at Gardiki, and pro- 
claimed in his name a general amnesty ; at 
the same time ordering all the males, from 
the age of ten years, to repair to Chendria, 
there to hear hen the Vizier’s own mouth 
the decree which restored them to happiness. 

** Notwithstanding this declaration, con- 
sternation was general amongst the inhabi- 
tants. The mosques were filled with old and 
young imploring God and his prophet, while 
Heaven’s vault resounded with the cries of 
the women, who had rushed from the ha- 
rems to see and embrace their husbands, 
children, or brothers. A fatal presentiment 
seemed to intimate to them that it was for 
the last: time. The Gardikiotes proceeded 
sorrowfully towards Chendria: they de- 
scended the hills, and, having arrived in the 
plain, turned with “ longing, ling’ring look” 
to salute their natal town ere it disappeared 
from their view. Overcome with grief, they 
mingled the name of Gardiki with their sighs; 
and forcing themselves from the spot whence 
they could. still see their domestic hearths, 
they passed the Celydnus, arrived at Chen- 
dria, and. prostrated themselves at the feet 
of the Vizier, who was expecting them in 
the midst of three thousand satellites. There 
they entreated his pardon, and implored his 
mercy by all that is capable of affecting the 
heart vf man. Ali appeared softened ; tears 
moistened his- cheek ;.he raised tle suppli- 
ants, encouraged them, called them his bre- 
thren, his children ; desired:some whom he 
had formerly known to approach him; re- 
called to their recollection past battles, the 
times of their youth, and even the gambols 
of: infancy. At. Jength he dismissed them 
with apparent regret, desiring them to 
await his arrival in the enclosure of the 
khan near Valiare, as it was there he would 
determine their future destination. The 
wretched -Gardikiotes, the victims of despair, 
retired surrounded. by their guards. 

“Two hours afterwards, Ali descended 
from Chendrija,in a palanquin, supported on 
the shoulders ofhis Valaques. Having gained 
the plain, he mounted his calash, ornamented 
with embroidered cushions and rich cache- 
mires. Then, ordering his Tchoardars to 
follow him, he’ arrived. at the khan full- 
gallop. Having mzde the circuit of it, as if 
to examine if there were any issue for Aicht, 
he caused all the prisoners to pass in review 
before him one by one ; he asked their age, 
family, and profession, and ‘then separated 
them into two bodies: the greater he ordered 
to. be conducted to a place of security, and 
sent the other, amounting to six hundred and 
seventy, into the coart-yard of the khan, 
which is a square enclosed on all sides. 

“Then, placing himself in front of his 
troops, he took a carbine from the hand of a 
soldier, and cried out with a loud voice 
“* Vras!”” (kill!)—but the Mahometans re- 

ined motionless, and a low murmur was 
heard throughout the .ranks: some even 
threw down their arms. Ali was about to 
harangne them, when several voices called 
out together, that ‘ Mahometans cannot steep 
their hands in the bleod of their brethren,’ 
Ali then addressed himself to an anxiliary 
corps of Mirdites, who served under-his ban- 








—————— 
ners, and who were called the black battalion 
from the colour of the short cloak which 
covered their head and: shoulders. But 
these also refused to massacre defenceless 
wretches :—‘ Restore to the Gardikiotes the 
arms you have taken from them,’ said the 
chiefs of the Mirdites to him; ‘let them 
march-out into the open country to defend 
themselves, and, if they accept the challenge, 
you shall then see that we can serve you 
faithfully.” Ali, foaming with rage, thought 
he was completely deserted, when Athanasi 
Vaia, the most abandoned instrument of his 
crimes, said to him in a loud voice. ‘ May the 
enemies of my lord perish! I offer him my 
arm.’ And at the head of his Greek bat- 
talions, he rushed towards the walls of the 
khan, which enclosed his victims. 

‘The wretched Gardikiotes, divided be- 
tween hope and despair, no sooner saw the 
walls occupied by these brigands than they 
prepared for their fate. Upon the Vizier 
lifting his ‘battle-axe, which was the signal, 
the massacre commenced by a general dis- 
charge of musquetry: this was followed by 
dreadful and long-continued shrieks. Sol- 
diers placed at the foot of the walls kept 
handing up to the murderers loaded musqnets, 
so as to keep up a running fire, in the inter- 
vals of which were heard the horrid groans 
of the dying. Here was seen the father 
writhing in agony on ‘the expiring body of 
his child; the blood of youth was mingled 
with that of old age. Those who’had ax vet 
escaped the fatal ball, or were only slightly 
wounded, endeavoured to scale the walls, 
and were poniarded. The fury of despair 
furnished weapons to some: they tore np 
the. stones of the pavement, and wound- 
ed several of their assassins with them. 
Others, thinking to escape the musquetry, 
fled into an- apartment of the khan; but the 
Greeks set fire to it, and the unfortunate 
fugitives perished in the flames. Some, in- 
deed, who had succeeded in escaping from 
the khan, ran to Ali, threw themselves at 
his feet, and implored his mercy; but, still 
inexorable, he ordered his Chiaonx and Kai- 
vasis to cut them in pieces with their sabres. 
Not one of these untortunates escaped. Their 
dead bodies, to the number of nearly seven 
hundred, were left without burial on the 
spot where they suffered. The door of the 
enclosure was then walled up, and the fol- 
lowing inscription placed over it : ‘‘ So perish 
all the enemies of the house of Ali!”? On the very 
day of this horrible butchery, Ali signed the 
death-warrant of the hostages whom he kept 
contined in the prisons of the Monastery of 
Sotiras, in the middle of the lake: Demir 
Dosti, with seventy other Beys, suffered 
under the hand of the executioners; the 
majority were strangled, and a few had their 
heads struck off. The lake threw up the 
dead bodies: headless trunks, half devoured 
by dogs, were found upon the public roads, 
and in many places near the lake were seen 
newly-made graves. The consternation 
throughout Janina was general. People 
feared to speak in the streets ; even saluta- 
tions were avoided. . The public bazars were 
deserted ; the mosques and churches were 
abandoned ; and numerous patroles paradetl 
the streets. Suspicion hovered over every 
one. The only question now asked, and 
that mysteriously, was—‘* Where is the 
Vizier?” 

. ** He was consummating the destruction of 
Gardiki, After the massacre-at Valiare, he 
had repaired to that town, formerly so 












ishing, and had given orders for razing 
t to the ground. Gardiki resounded with 
the lamentations of the women and children 
torn from their native homes. Mothers 
who had lived in opnlence, young maidens 
whom Hymen was about to bless with the 
objects of their tenderest affections, were 
delivered over to the bratal violence of the 
soldiery, and then dragged before the im- 
Sa Chainitza, who, after insulting them, 
htily commanded their veils to be torn 
away, and their hair to be cut off in her 
presence; then treading it under foot, she 
ordered the cushions of her divau te. be 
stuffed with it. This done, she seated her- 
self on her diyvan, and pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence, which was immediately re- 
peated by the public criers, ‘ Woe be to him 
who shall give food, raiment, or asylum, to 
the matrons, danghters, and children of Gar- 
Miki iy Hine condemn them to wander 
through the woods and mountains; and when 
worn out by fatigue and famine, to be de- 
voured by the beasts of the forest!’ 

“ Thus anathematized, these wretched vic- 
tims, houseless and deserted, passed the rest 
of the day, and the whole night, exposed to 
all the inclemencies of the atmosphere, mak- 
ing the rocks of Libochobo re-echo with their 
lamentations. Some, seized with the pains 
of premature labour, perished, utterly de- 
prived of wg while others expired by the 
torments of famine, or the delirium of de- 


spair, 

“¢ The remainder of this wretched. popula- 
tion, wandering and houseless, would like- 
wise have perished with hunger and misery, 
chad not Ali, less inhuman than his sister, re- 
voked their sentence, by decreeing that the 
Gardikiotes should be sold as slaves, and 
dis din distant regions, and that all 
their possessions should be confiscated. But 
his anathema against their town was con- 
firmed by an, order which forbade them to 
rebuild on its site a single house, so long as 
his dynasty should reign over Epirus. Ali 
ever afterwards ounies. in his barbarous re- 
venge, as an act of justice and filial piety.” 

en so merciless a passion for revenge as 
this tragical st developes, inflnenced a 
breast equally intlnenced by ambition, it is 
not surprising that the individual should be- 
come so celebrated as Ali Pacha did become 
in such a country asGreece. He early in 
life attained his grand object in ingratiating 
himself with the bold Albanians; and to skill, 
hardihood, personal vigour, added a 
most important local knowledge of the scenes 
in which he was ‘afterwards to exhibit his 
talents. Yet his first attempts were defeated. 
At one time he was reduced to flight, and 
the possession of only 60 paras: when an ex- 
traordinary accident refilled his purse, and 
revived his spirits... Thrusting his sword into 
the nd in a fitof despondency, he 
ed that he discovered a buried treasure, by 
means of which he recruited his followers, 
and Igid the foundation of better fortunes. 

At the age of twenty-four years he mar- 

d, and was soon after a completely 
by his confeder enemies. Re- 

duced to » he threw himself upon the 
“generosity one of the parties, and nitimately 
é in sowing the seeds of dissension 
among his fees, so that the Divide et Impera 
cored him as well as it ever did any con- 
pr from the time it was uttered as a po- 

Of Tepelini self absolu 
ter, by inducing the opposite faction to plot 


i he made himself absolute mas-. 
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his assassination, and thereupon exterminat- 
ing them; and from this period his power 
increased ; though with many narrow escapes, 
as he was twice a prisoner, and once almos 
condemned to death by his predecessor Pacha 
of Janina. 

Epirus offered a fine field for so enter- 
prising a genius; being an Anarchy under 
the control of three Pachas (Janina, Para- 
mithia, and Delvino,) and several free go- 
vyernments and independent Beys and Agas. 
By Ali’s ruthless arts, the Pacha of Delvino 
was disposed of: the old man, his friend and 
benefactor, was murdered by him, and in the 
reward of wealth and appointments he sa- 
tisfied his conscience for the foul-atrocity. 
In 1787, his military reputation had risen to 
such a pitch that the Porte conferred on him 
an important command ; and, thus strength- 
ened, his intrigues to acquire the Pashalik of 
Janina were crowned in the ensuing year, 
and the centre of Epirus, with all its Alba- 
nian population, was at last his own. Ali had 
by his wife Emineh two sons, Mouctar and 

ely, at this period marriageable; and as 
fraud was no less useful than force in the 
accomplishment of his views, he made them 
subservient to his interests. Middle Alba- 
nia, remarkable for a superb breed of horses, 
was subject to the Pacha of Berat, a rich and 
potent Vizier ; whom it would have excited 
the jealousy of the Grand Seignior, in Ali to 
attack openly. By yt ome his sons and 
nephew to his three daughters, however, the 
end was attained, and the Vizier stripped of 
the greater part of his state by his too 
powerful neighbour. | 

Among those whose overthrow cost the 
conqueror most trouble were the Souliotes, 
whose noble résistance and heroic deyoted- 
ness furnish details of much interest. They: 
too were at last subdued and mostly massa- 
cred. Almost the latest who offered any 
obstacles to his grasping arm were the Par- 
guinotes (who found so zealous and able a 
historian in Colonel De Bosset;) but they, as 
is well known from that gentleman’s publi- 
cations, were also in the end obliged to seek 
another country, and surrender the moulder- 
ing ashes of their fathers to the relentless 
Mahometan.* 

* Their departure from Parga, after disin- 
terring and burning the bones of their ancestors, 
forms the subject of an Epic picture, belonging to 
the highest class, by Messrs. Foggo, exhibited 


last season. 
(To be continued.) 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
: Copenhagen, October. 

Tue Royal Museum has been enriched 
with an antique marble figure, sent by the 
Danish Consul-General at Tunis, lately de- 
ceased. The head, arms, and feet, are un- 
fortunately ppm 5 but the excellence of 
the parts still uninjured, proves that the 
statue must be of the golden age of anciént 
art. This admirable Torso was found near 
Tunis at a considerable depth under ground. 
Our countryman, Dr. Wallich, at Calcutta, 
weil known to the learned world as an able 
botanist, has lately returned to Calcutta from 
a twelvemonths’ tour in the mountains of 
Nepaul, and will shortly communicate the 
result of this journey, which promises an 
le accession to our Botanical knowledge. 

‘ of the distances of the Moon, and 
the four planets, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, as well as their places on every day 








SS 
of the year 1824, together with Tables for 


the calculation of the Longitude by means 

Observations of the Polar Star fer 1824, ty 
Professor Schumacher, have just been pub- 
lished in the Magazine for Maritime Charts, 





LITERATURE; ETC. 
BUONAPARTE’S LITERARY WORKS, 

[As several publications purporting to 
nate from Beosaperte are Bn amriry J smapaae 
be unacceptable to give a list of his works alread 
in circulation, as contained in the Anauuire Ne 
crologique, par 4. Muhul, of which the Volume 
for 121 has just reached us from Paris.) 

I. Letter of M. Buonaparte to M. Matteo 
Buttafuoco, Deputy trom Corsica. to the Na- 
tional Assembly, 1799. This letter is si 
“‘Buonaparte,” and dated ‘‘ from my Cabi- 
net of Milleli, the 28th January, in the se- 
cond year of Liberty ”—i.e. 1790. It consists 
of 28 pases octavo, and is without either 
place of publication or printer’s name. It has 
been ascertained, however, to haye issued 
from the press of M. Fr. X. Joly, printer at 
Dole, when Buonaparte was Lientenant in 
the Regiment of La Fére-Artillerie. He cor- 
rected the last proof sheets himself, and used 
fo walk to Déle for that purpose ; setting out 
rom Auxonne at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and, after his literary labour, partaking of a 
very frngal breakfast with uM. Joly, from 
whose house he walked back to his garrison 
by noon. The distance to and fro, thus per- 
formed, is eight Rost leagues !! 

This letter to M. Buttafuoco is in effect a 
libel, written in an Italico-French style, 
against this Deputy of the Corsican Noblesse, 
who sat on the Right Side of the Constituent 
Assembly. It adverts to a Patriotic Society 
at Ajaccio, and contains a panegyric upon 
the authos’s compatriot Arena, ip he, 
afterwards caused to perish on the scaffold. 
Mr. Amanthon, of Dijon, has a copy ex autoris 
dono to a female of Anxdnne. 

IT. The Supper of Beaucaire. Ayignon, 
Sabin Tournal, 1793. Qctavo and Anony- 
mous. Reprinted at Paris 1$21, with an In- 
troduction by Fred. Royou. 

III. General and Complete Collection of 
the Letters, Proclamations, Speeches, Mes- 
sages, &c. of Napoleon le Grand, Empereur, 
é&c. classed and accompanied by Historical 
Notes. Published by C. A. Fischer, Leipsig. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1808 and 1813. 

IV. Inedited Correspondence, official and 
confidential, of Napoléon Buonaparte, &c. 
Paris, Panckoucke. 1819-1820. 7 vols. 8vo. 

V. Works of Napoléon Bonaparte. Paris, 
Panckoucke. 1820-1821. 8yo. with Portraits: 
Five volumes are published, aud two or three 
more expected, including ‘the Manuscripts 
from St. Helena. : 

Works attributed to Buonaparte, 

1. The Notes in the Volume entitled, 
“ La Battaile d’Austerlitz,” by the Austrian 
General Baron Stutterheim. 2d Edit. “ with 
Notes by a French Officer.” Paris, 1807. 
141 pages, 12mo. 4 

2. The Manuscript from St. Helena. Paris 
and London. 8vo. preceded by an Advertise- 
ment signed G***** [Now known not tv 
have been Buonaparte’s.] 

8. Manuscript of the Isle of Elba. Of the 
Bourbons in 1815. Published by the Count 
* * *. London 1820. 8vo. 

4. Memoir to serve for the History of 
France in 1815, with the Plan of the Battle 
of Mont-Saint-Jean (Waterloo.) Paris, Bar- 
rois, sen. 1820. 8vo. An Edition in 18mo. 
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with the title differing a little, is also in cir- 
culation. The copy came from Mr. O’Meara 
wo the Printer; as he swore upon his trial 
for publishing it. 

§. On the Education of Princes of the 
Blood of France. Lackington, London 1820. 
gyo. Dated St. Cloud, 27 July 1812. The 
English translation is called, ‘* System of 
Education for the Infant King of Rome ;” 
and the Manual is said to have been address- 
ed to the Imperial Council of State, under 
the personal inspection of Napoleon. 

6. Buonaparte sometimes sent Notes to 
the Moniteur, on the Translations from the 
English Journals which were submitted to 
him. The article headed ‘‘ Angleterre” in 
the Moniteur under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, is frequently loaded with Notes. 
M. Barrére de Vieusac was the person ap- 
pointed to write them; but the most violent 
are from Buonaparte’s own hand. 


Inedited Works of Baonaparte. 
1. M. Panckoucke has announced an Es- 
say sent by Buonaparte, when very young, 
for a prize given by the Academy at Be- 


sangon. 

2. M. Joly (the Printer at Ddle) states, 
that Buonaparte in his youth also wrote a 
History of Corsica, which was to have been 
printed in 2 vols. 12mo. When in garrison 
at Auxonne, in 1790, he invited M. Joly to 
come and see him, and negotiate for the 
printing of the work. M. Joly accordingly 
went. Buonaparte occupied in the Pavillon 
a chamber almost bare, the sum total of its 
furniture being a bad bed without curtains, 
a table sct in the embrasure of a window, co- 
vered with books and papers, and two chairs. 
Ohne of his brothers slept on a bad mattress, 
in an adjoining apartment. They agreed 
upon the price for the impression, ‘but Buo- 
naparte was momentarily uncertain whether 
he should be marched from Auxonne or re- 
main there ; and, in fact, the order for his 
going to Toulon came within a few days 
after, and the work was never printed. 
M. Joly repeats an anecdote, that Buona- 
parte having the charge of the Depot with the 
Omaments of the Regimental Church (the 
Chaplaincy having been suppressed,) ob- 
served to him, when showing them, “ If you 
have not heard mass, I can say it to you.” 

8. Buonaparte read to the Institut in Ja- 
nnary, 1798, a “* Report on a Polygraphical In- 
sirument” for printing circulars with rapidity. 

4. The Hamburgh C mdenten of March 
last, states, that Count Dzialitiski has an in- 
teresting MS. of from 30 to 40 folio pages, 
verified to be Buonaparte’s hy Montholon, 
Monnier, and Bassano, containin many cu- 
rious documents on the history of the times, 
from about the year 1790 to the commence- 
ment of the war in Italy. Parts relate toa 
plan for improving the Turkish Artillery, and 
more important Notes, &c. to the Plan of 
Operations in the first Spanish Campaign, 
and to secret plans for settling the Austrian 
and French frontiers. 

5. Lastly, The Memoirs of his Life, written 
by Buonaparte at St. Helena, probably in 
the possession of his Testamentary Execu- 
tors, who have disavowed all the works which 
speculators have published in his name. 

publication of .N n’s manuscripts 

ee tes great interest ; they have been purchased 
y, a Sange, jun. at the enormous price, as it is 
said, ‘of 700,000 » and will appear in the 
crear whieh the executors may determine. ‘The 
in h. edition will appear ou the same day with 
rench, and will be published by the Maison 








Bossange in London. Two volumes are in the 
press, and are expected in December. I have 
seen the copy of Volney’s travels in Syria, which 
Napoleon read at St. Helena. ‘There are various 
corrections made by his own hand in the margin, 
and numerous ealculations in pencil and in ink. 
He wrote on the plate of the pyramids an exact 
measurement of those wonderful monuments, 
and marked the perpendicular and horizontal 
lines with his pen. It is hoped an engraving and 
a fac-simile of this very curious plate will be 
ore wad om our Parisian Correspondence, 
et. 20. 





FINE ARTS. 
. THE BRITISH GALLERY 


Was on Wednesday and Thursday opened to 
the inspection of those who take an interest 
in the progress of our National School of 
Arts, with the copies, studies, &c. made 
from ancient masters left in the Gallery by 
their patriotic owners. The general effect 
was cutious; and the spectator was struck 
on beholding these fine productions of the 
dead, so long admired, multiplied into fami- 
lies hy the imitative pencils of living artists. 
Many of the modern works are admirable ; 
and though it may be only doing justice by 
halves, we cannot refrain from mentioning 
a few of the pieces that chiefly attracted 
our notice, Among these, a copy of G. 
Poussin, of the full size, by Mr. Hofland, 
and also smaller copies by Mr. G. Samuel 
and Mr. Malkin, appear to great advantage, 
even by the side of one of that painter’s 
sweetest landscapes. One of the Children 
from the Vandyke family of king Charles, 
by J. Green, is charmingly done ; and others 
by Mrs. Pearson, Mr. Robson, and Mr, Say, 
are nearly of equal merit. Maes and de 
Hooge are excellently copied in the Flemish 
School, by Childe, Edmonston, Novice, 
Leahy, Adam, &c. Miss Sharpe, and Miss 
L. Sharpe, have exquisite miniatures from 
sacred subjects. Mr. Drummond has made 
a copy of the Venus and Adonis, in which 
the flesh of the female figure is charmingly 
coloured, and the bad drawing of the original 
right limb faithfully imitated. Other mem- 
bers of this artist’s family are also distin- 
guished by their performances. Mr. Brooke 
has some slight but spirited sketches. The 
name of Ross is attached to others. Kidd 
has a pretty small copy of Cnyp’s gray horse. 
Mr. Forlang has begun Quintin Matsys" 
Misers capitally, but the upper half of the 
picture is unfinished. None of the studies 
from Teniers seem to be very successful, 
though Mr. Hastings and others have done 
fairly by parts. There is, however, a clever 
copy from C. Dolce, by Salter; and some 
good heads from Coreggio, &c. by Wright, 
Johnson, Green, Tinter ; and several admira- 
ble sea pieces from Vandevelde, especially 
by J. Reinagle, Wilson, Cafe, &c. A good 
copy from Titian’s Otho appears from the 
pencil of Mr. Wilkins ; and, upon the whole, 
the Exhibition was extremely interesting. 
We should observe, however, that rongh 
sketches do not seem to consist with the 
nature of the design. Whatever is taken 
should be finished to the utmost ;— for the 
artists should remember that the School is 
meant to facilitate their acquiring the best 
qualities of the Old Masters. 





An Edinburgh paper states that Mr. Chan- 
trey has been directed (by command of His 
Majesty) to execute the equestrian Statue 


neste areata or Nek ccm Pe 
which is to commemorate the Royal Visit ta 
Scotland. 
The celebrated sculptor Canova died at 
Venice, after 2 short illness, on the 12th ult, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DRAMATIC SCENES.—lLI. 
Leonardi. ’Tis finished now : look on my pic- 
ture, Love! one 
Alvine, Oh, that sweet ring of graceful figures ! 
Flings her white arms on high, and gaily strikes 
Her golden cymbals—I can almost. deem 
I hear their beatings; one with glancing feet 
Follows her music, while her crimson cheek 
Is flushed with exercise, till the red grape 
’Mid the dark tresses of a sister nymph 
Is scarcely brighter ; there another stands, 
A darker spirit yet, with joyous brow, 
And holding a rich goblet ; oh, that child ! 
With eyes as blue as spring-days, and those curls 
Throwing their auburn shadow o'er a brow 
So arch, so playful—have you bodied forth 
Young Cupid in your colours ? 
rdi, No—oh no, 
I could not paint Love as a careless boy,— 
That passionate Divinity, whose life 
Is of such deep and intense feeling! No, 
I am too true, too earnest, and too happy, 
To ever image by a changeful child 
That which is so unchangeable, But mark 
How sweet, how pale, the light that I have thrown 
Over the picture: it is just the time 
When Dian's dewy kigs lights up the dreams 
That make Endymion’s sleep so beautiful, 
Look on the calm blue sky, so set with stars : 
Is it not like some we can hoth recall ? 
Those azure shadows of a summer night, | 
That veiled the cautious lutanist who waked 
Thy slumbers with his song. How more than fair, 
How like a spirit of that starry hour, 
I used to think you, as your timid hand 
Unbarr'd the casement and you leant to hear, 
Your long hair floating loose amid the vines 
Around your lattice ; and how very sweet 
Your voice, scarce audible, with the soft fear 
That mingled in its low and tender tones! 
Alvine. Nay, now I will not listen to the tales 
Our memory is so rich in. I have much 
For question here. Who is this glorious shape, 
That, placed on a bright chariot in the.midst, 
Stands radiant in his youth and loveliness ? 
Around his sunny locks there is a wreath 
Of the green vine leaves, and his ivory brow 
Shines out like marble, when a golden ray 
Of summer light is on it, and his step 
Scarce seems to touch his pard-drawn car, but floats 
Buoyant upon the air ;—and who is she 
On whom his ardent:gaze is turned ? So pale,— 
Her dark hair gathered round her like a shroud, 
Yet far mare lovely than the sparkling nymphs 
Dancing around that chariot. Yet how sweet, 
Though dimmed with tears, those deep blue eyes, 
Half turned and half ayerted timidly [that smile 
From the youth's lightning glance, Oh tell me now 
One of those legends that I love so well; 
Has not this picture some old history 2 
Leonardi, "Tis one of those bright fictions that 
have made 
The name of Greece only. another word 
For love and poetry; with.a green earth— 
Groves of the graceful le—summer skies, 
Whose stars are mitror’d in ten thousand streams— 
Winds that move but in perfume and in music, 
And, more than all, the gift of woman's beauty. 
What marvel that the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Were filled with all those fine imagini 
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That love creates, and that the lyre preserves! 
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Alvine, But for the history of that pale girl 
Who stands so é on the sea shore ? 

Leonardi. She was the daughter of a Cretan king— 
A tyrant. Hidden in the dark recess 
Of a wide labyrinth, a monster dwelt, 

And every year was human tribute: paid 

By the Athenians, They had bowed in war, 
And every Spring the flowers of all the city, 
Young maids-in their first beauty—stately youths, 
Were sacrificed to the fierce King ! They died 

In the unfathomable den of want, 

Or served the Minotaur for food. At length 
There came a royal Youth, who vowed to slay 
The monster or to perish !—Look, ALVINE, 
That statue is young Theseus, 

Alvine. Glorious ! 

How like a god he stands, one haughty hand 
Raised in defiance! I have often looked 
Upen the marble, wondering it could give 
Such truth to life and majesty. 

Leonardi, You will not marvel Ariadne loved. 
She gave the secret clue that led him safe 
Through all the labyrinth, and she fled with him. 

Alvine. Ah, now I know your tale: he proved 

untrue. 
This ever has been woman's fate,—to love, 
To know one summer day of happiness, 
And theft to be most wretched ! 

Leonardi, She was left 
By her so heartless lover while she slept. [him— 
She woke from pleasant dreams—she dreamt of 
Love’s power is felt in slumber—woke, and found 
Herself deserted on the lonely shore ! 

The bark of the false Theseus was a speck 
Scarce seen upon the waters, less and less, 
Like hope diminishing, till wholly past. 

I will not say, for you can fancy well, 

Her desolate feelings as she roamed the beach, 
Hurled from the highest heaven of happy love ! 
But evening crimsoned the blue sea—a sound 
Of music and of mirth came on the wind, 

And radiant shapes and laughing nymphs danced by, 
And he, the Theban God, looked on the maid, 
And looked and loved, and was beloved again. 
This«is the moment that the picture gives : 

He has just flung her starry crown on high, 
And bade it there a long memorial shine 

How a god loved a mortal. He is springing 
From out his golden car—another boiind— 
Bacchus is by his Ariadne’s side ! 

Alvine, She loved again! Oh cold inconstancy. 
This is not woman's love ; her love should be 
A feeling pure and holy as the flame 
The vestal virgin kindles, fresh as flowers 
The spring has but just coloured, innocent 
As the young dove, and changeless as the faith 
The martyr seals in blood. "Tis beautiful 
This picture, but it wakes no sympathy. [but give 

‘ Leonardi, Next time, ALVINE, my pencil shall 
Eixstence to the memory of love’s truth. 

Alvine. Do you recall a tale you told me once, 
Oftthe forsaken Nymph that Paris left 
For'new love and ambition ; at his death 
He bade them bear him to Enone’s arms. 

She never had forgotten him: her heart, 

Which beat so faithfully, became his pillow ; 

She closed his eyes, and pardoned him and died ! 
Leonardi. Love, yes’ I'll paint their meeting : 

the wan youth, 

Dying, but yet so happy in forgiveness ; 

‘The sweet Enone, with her gentle tears, 

Filled with meek tenderness, her pensive brow 

Arching so gracefully, with deep blue eyes 

Half hidden by the shadowy lash—a look 

So patient, yet so fraught with tenderest feeling, 

Like to an idol placed upon the shrine 

Of faith, for all to worship. She sltall be, 

Saving thine own inimitable smile, 


In all like thee, Atvine! L.E, L. 





THE FATAL RESOLVE—A SONNET. 
This is the spot which’ day doth:scarcely light, 
Such dark o’ershadowing boughsdo hang between; 
This is the spot where, in affliction’s night, 
LORENZO came to terminate the scene 
Of all life’s gather’d sufferings! On this brink, 
Wearing Despair’s black scowl, the loue youth 
The sparkle of a moment,—’twas to think, [stood 
ANNA, on thee, thou sorceress ! who subdued 
His heart to Beauty’s bondage.—Now he sinks 
Into the cold and clasping water's womb !— 
Seldom the world on poor Lort.nzo thinks— 
Seldom a thought strays near the Suicide’s tomb ; 
Save when at times, false-hearted ANNA! thou 
Dost wipe compunction’s drops.in madness from 
thy brow. STHONRATTMOSEEIM. 


[Note to the Editor. —* Respected Sir,—You 
have made me a bankrupt; therefore, as the 
assignee, you have aright to my effects —they are 
as hood? 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WINE AND WALNUTS; 


oR, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. XVIII. 
—— 
SUPPER AT MORTIMER’S. 

“¢ SCARCELY were we seated at the supper- 
table,” said the Captain, ‘‘ when who should 
make his appearance but Harry Woodward. 
* Better late than never,’ said our frank host. 
‘ What, Harry, the play is over, and you are 
come here to take a part in the entertain- 
ment. I know you have a delicate nose—so 
now tell me what is under this cover,’ tap- 
ping the shining block-tin with the carving- 
knife. 

“¢ Well, a man may guess that, without 
being hanged for a wizard.’ 

“<*T'll bet a shilling you do not guess,’ 
said Mortimer.’—‘ Done !’—* What is it then 
—fish, flesh, or fowl?’ : 

*©¢ Neither one nor t’ other,’ said Wood- 
ward very dryly—‘it is a night-mare! so tip 
me the shilling.’ 

*¢* Look ye there now,’ said Barry, ‘ heed 
you that, Mister Gibbon? That is a gift, Sir, 
Talk of study ‘as opposed to genius !—here 
comes an original—a man of native wit, Sir. 
Semper paratus, he is always ready. Had I 
bluudered in when you were all seated, my 
native modesty would have flown in my face, 
and I had stood all confusion, perplexity, and 
the Lord knows what else that is con- 
temptible ; beside interrupting the good Jady 
of the house, and wishing myself all the way 
to Hades—whilst Mr. Harry Woodward, like 
his predecessor Mister Yorick, at once sets 
the table in a roar. Had I not felt myself 
gifted with an inherent propensity for paint- 
ing, I had been a blockhead anda coxcomb 
to have puzzled my brains about the polite 
arts—I had made uothing on it, and my 
father had done well to have articled me to 
himself—else had he been an impediment to 
a shining pol-boy. Harry Woodward, I thank 
you for this—you have established a philoso- 
phical fact in my mind, Sir. Itis all a bag 
of moonshine without this. There must bea 
native bent, Mister Gibbon. Sic itur ad astra, 
Thus men ascend to the skies!’ 

*“¢Upon my word a delicate little hen 
turkey,’ said Wale. ‘What, a Christmas 
present already, Hamilton, hey ?—What, and 
sausages tov! You may remember, Mister 
Gibbon, what the Captain whispered as we 





came along—Your painters live in clover,’ 





««<'This turkey is from my old fellow ’pren- 
tice-Joe Wright,’ said Mortimer, ‘ who never 
forgets us -at Christmas. Poor Joe, the ya. 
letadinarian! I'd be sworn he procured one 
of the least in all Derby, out of sheer com. 
passion to our evil habits. He knows -we 
always dress his Christmas turkey for sup- 
per, and he has generally a hint by way of 
postscript to his letters, touching the preva- 
lence of apoplexy. Now Master Joe was one 
of your water-gruel disciples when we were 
youngsters together at Hudson’s; and I 
would wager ten pounds to a crown-piece he 
is just now sitting, Peter Grievous, over that 
wishy-washy, tasteless, hum-drum, drivelling 
dish, and calling to old Nan Watkins— 
** Nanny, have you any nice live coals ?—Do 
pray let me have my bed warmed.”—Are 
you a supper-eater, Mister Gibbon?’ 

**¢No, Mister Mortimer, I am a single 
man, and a bit of a valetudinarian like your 
triend Mister Wright.’ 

“¢ And.a water-gruel eater, I presume?’ 
said Mortimer. 

“** Ves indeed,’ said Gibbon, smiling— 
* though in truth [ do not know that I am at 
all the better for these scrupulosities in diet.’ 

** ¢ Devil a bit, my learned Sir, rely upon 
it,’ said Mortimer. ‘ Your water-gruelists 
have no nerve, no stamina like your true 
English supper-men. I am no egotist, so I'll 
say little of myselt—But there’s Reynolds— 
Gods, Sir, he will see out half a score such 
careful wights as my old friend Joe. Sir, 
I’ve known Josh, for a week or ten days in 
succession, up, aye hours past midnight. 
There he and that other moralizing tyke, 
Doctor Sam Jolinson, have in times past sat 
soberly at it—two bottles each after supper, 
and this, Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday. As 
for old Sammy-boy, he was a sponge—a very 
sponge !.. He would absorb you a tun of wine 
in six months, and yet go to bed sober as a 
Judge. Andas tor Reynolds, damme I could 
never gauge hin—two, three, four—aye, five 
o'clock, and his nose to the grindstone at ten 
as usual. The devil a twitch of the nerves 
—no morning meagrims—no nausea—no sick 
head-ache. Come, Mister Gibbon, take a 
glass of wine with my master (Mrs. Morti- 
mer,)—Come and live with us, Sir, aud keep 
up Christmas; and if by Twelfth-day you 
would not brave storms and go to seaina 
washing-tub, then am I the veriest cold 
water-drinker in Christendom. ' 

“* * Well, Sir, how d’ye feel yourself?’ said 
Mortimer, laying his hand on Mister Gibbon’s 
arm when the cloth was removed— None 
the worse for a modicum of turkey, hey, 
Sir? Come, Harry Woodward, you are the 
best punch-maker—there, boy, are all the 
materials on the buffette. Now let us have 
a supernaculam specimen of your skill, Yon 
shall taste Woodward’s punch, Mister Gib- 
bon—Woodward’s against all the world. As 
for Ashley's, Sir, it is well enough for your 
general run—Were you ever at Ashiley’s, Sit 
—old PRO Bono PUBLICO, on Ludgate-hill ? 

“¢There I have been more than once, 
Mister Mortimer, in company with my friend 
John Wilkes. I shall never forget the quantity 
of that very pleasant, but I should think per- 
nicions liquor which poor Churchill drank at 
one sitting at that tavern. Indeed I took 
enough to my own share, and so did John 
Wilkes. Sir, we had no alternative but to 
drink, or be thrown ont at the window. Sir, 
half the people of England were mad at that 
time—There was so great a rage for liberty, 
that I was compelled to drink with all the 
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sots that we met, and it had nearly cost me 
my life.’ . 
«“¢T remember seeing you at that time, 
Mister Gibbon,’ said Woodward. ‘I think 
ou were not at the Gun at Billingsgate on 
the day that Mr. Wilkes was to have dined 
with the Fishmongers. Poor Churchill got 
sadly cudgelled that day by the Dutch skip- 

r, What a scene did that market. place 
exhibit on that day!’ 

«¢T should much like to know the particu- 
Jars of what passed at the old fish-salesman’s,’ 
said Gibbon, ‘as I frequently heard the 
Member for Middlesex laughing about it; 
and I dare say some of your lively friends 
were present—were eye-witnesses.’ 

“Sam Foote is your man for that,’ said 
Woodward, laughing—‘Sam is very enter- 
taining on the subject. He used to talk of 
dramatizing the scenes of that day, which 
would have electrified the public. But Sam 
is grown a dull dog—all his wits are gone a 
wool-gathering. 

“*T do not recollect the name of the old 
salesman; but Foote says that on the day 
for celebrating Wilkes’s liberation, he asked 
forty-five male and female friends to dine at 
the Gun, Every thing that bore upon that 
number gave the possessor a local importance 
—the devil was in the number Forty-five. 

“Sam went first to the Shades under 
Fishmongers’ Hall, and there he became ac- 
quainted with King Cole—that was the old 
salesman’s nick-name I recollect. I have 
seen the man myself, who was very bulky, 
spoke fat in the throat, as we actors have it, 
and very rapidly. You know it is Foote’s 
way to scrape acquaintance with his proto- 
types, to study their peculiarities, and then 
to give you the caricature ;' thongh very little 
exaggeration was wanting to render old King 
Cole a trump in the dramatic pack.’ 

“Now,” observed Bailie, who revived this 
story so many years after the event, “I re- 
member old King Cole myself, sitting at his 
second-floor casement in his white cap, a 
large Bible before him, and a pipe in his 
mouth, at nearly an hundred years old. He 
was a complete original, to be sure, and used 
till within a week ofhis death to go regularly 
to the Shades in the morning to get a gill of 
wine, and a shave on the road of a patriotic 
barber who plied at the Old Swan, and I re- 
member used to rebuke the fish-women for 
their foul language as he went along ; and in 
the evening to read Woodfall’s Morning Ad- 
vertiser, and smoke a pipe at the Gun. 

“Well, Sir,” proceeded the Captain, “so 
says Woodward, ‘This noted old fishman, 
who was a warm one, invited five and forty 
stanch Wilkes-ites, male and female to- 
gether—for there were plenty of dimes who 
wore the breeches in Billingsgate ward in 
Wilkes’s time, and all for Wilkes and liberty. 

“<First of the prog,’ said Woodward, 
‘there was a gigantic plum-pudding with 
forty-five pounds of flour and forty-five of 
fruit, which was boiled the same number of 
hours, and paraded from Wapping, with flags, 
and forty-five butchers with marrow-bones 
and cleavers ; forty-five pigeons in pies, and 
forty-five apple-dumplings. Each bowl of 

punch,’ said the Player, as he smacked his 
a tasting that which he was making for 
fortimer’s table—‘ each had forty-five Se- 
Ville oranges and lemons in due proportions. 
There Charchill got mortally drunk, and at 
night there was a well-regulated riot. The 
watchmen and police interfered, and after a 


brought before the constable of the night, 
who being on the other side of the question, 
and a great wag, committed forty-five of the 
noisy politicians to the Poultry Counter. 

“*The commencement of this Billingsgate 
riot arose trom forty-five sailors, each with a 
wooden-leg, bearing about an old besotted 
Captain who had crossed the Atlantic forty- 
five times, who chose to quarrel with another 
drunken ass, a bankrupt Stock-broker, who 
went roaring about (such was the general 
infatuation)—“ I don’t care who knows it, 
but I’m the man who stopped for five and forty 
thousand pounds !”” 

‘¢¢ Every thing was regulated by this won- 
drons cipher, save and excepting the fancy 
of the comely widow, fat, fair, and forty-five, 
of the old house of call at Dark-house-lane, 
She had a well-feathered nest, and half a 
score traders in the ward made their suit, all 
being ready to prove, by certificates of birth, 
of being born exactly forty-five years before, 
according to the terms of her advertisement. 
But alas! such is the frailty of the sex, even 
party politics, Wilkes and Liberty, must sur- 
render to the fickle fancy of the fair. My 
comely landlady jilted all the forty-fivers, and 
trotted off, as the wags had it, with a man of 
half that age in a coach and four—which was 
true ehough, for she espoused young Leve- 
ridge, a Woolwich coach-master, grandson of 
the famous singer of that name, and a good 
voice himseli—scarcely inferior to his worthy 
progenitors.’ 

‘* Poor old King Cole! ” said the Captain, 
‘¢ Wilkes told me one day, when we were 
talking of the times past, that he lost a son 
soon atter—a very honest man, and a great 
favourite at Billingsgate, whom he used to 
call the staff of his old age. But, said Wilkes, 
(who by the way used to laugh inhis sleeve 
at the zealotry of his followers,) ‘the old 
citizen and fishmonger consoled himself in 
the mystical number. Sir, he invited forty- 
five fishmongers to attend the funeral—had 
him interred at Queenborough (smelli 


any Sires’ (the pronunciation is the same.) 
Thus piece by piece the untortunate Marquis 
was stripped by the Revolution, till he found 
himself at the barrier of Paris withontaname.” 
Another anecdote exposes the advantages of 
the passport system :—* In 1815, a Guscon, 
who was at Marseilles, and had committed 
himself by an imprudent zeal for Napoleon, 
thought it wise to file off before the storm. 
With the aid of two francs and two friends, he 
obtained a passport; and as he had been 
shaved for his journey, and was rather particu- 
lar in the description of his person, they wrote 
Barbe, point, teint, point. ‘The second night, 
a Gendarme examined his. papers—‘ Barbe, 
point!’ exclaimed he—‘ your beard is black ;’ 
and in trath his. beard had grown tolerably 
long since he had left Marseilles, ‘ Teint, 
point, encore—youn are quite yellow!’ which 
was not surprising after travelling two days 
in the sun. The passport was declared false 
—the Gascon was detained. He protested in 
vain—his passport was sent back to Mar- 
seilles. At length it was returned and altered 
—Teint, pdle—barbe, noire. He was now worse 
off than before. The day after, he had an un- 
lucky fall, and received several contusious— 
‘Teint, pdle!’ exclaimed the Inspector—you 
are pertectly red. —* Nez moyen!’—‘ Your 
nose (it was much swollen) is enormous; 
and a mark too on your chin not mentioned. 
Your paper is false—you cannot proceed.’ 
In fact, in consequence of similar little acci- 
dents, the poor Gascon was two months on 
the road before he reached Paris.” 

Other anecdotes illustrate the enthusiasm 
which inspired the revolutionary armies :— 
“The army of Mayence was attacked at 
Torfou, in 1793, by Charette and Bonchamp, 
and, unable to. resist the superior forces of 
the Vendéens, retreated and lost its-artillery. 
The Republicans were on the point of being 
destroyed, as their retreat was about to be 
cut off. Kléber called the Lieutenant-colonel 
Schouardin—‘ Take (said he) a company of 
Grenadiers—stop the enemy at that ravine ; 





strong of fish,) being forty-five miles from 
town—paid two pounds five shillings, by 
stipulation, to the sexton, which was the best 
day’s work he ever had, for forty-five tolls of 
the tenor bell, at one shilling per toll—and 
to eke out the last consolation trom the me- 
morable XLV., they mourned ninety days, 
namely, in deep mourning five and forty, and 
in halt-mourning forty and five!’ 
(To be continued.) 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, October 16. 

M. Collin de Plancy, one of our most in- 
dustrious writers, has just published a new 
work, in 2 vols. octavo— Anecdotes of the 19th 
Century. These anecdotes are in general 
original, or very. little known, and, like every 
other literary effort now, are selected to pro- 
mote the cause of the Liberaux. I will give 
you a few specimens : 

“A man who wished to pass one of the 
barriers of Paris in 1793, was required to 
give his name, &c. to the persons on duty. 
*I am Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr.’— 
‘Citizen, there are no Monsieurs now.’— 
‘Very well, then le Marquis de St. Cyr.’ 
—‘ You ought to know, citizen, that there are 
neither nobles, titles, nor marquisats,’—‘ In 
that case, de Saint Cyr, if you please,’—‘ De 
is not used now.’—‘ Then say simply, Saint 
Cyr.’—‘ Ah! but all, saints, you know, have 
been abolished.’—* Well, if it must be so, 


i 
you will be killed, but your comrades will be 
saved.’—‘ Oui, mon general,’ replied. Schouar- 
din calmly. He marched ; held the Vendéens 
a long time in check ; and after prodigies of 
valour, died with his men on the spot. This 
‘ Oui, mon general’ equals the finest specimens 
of antiquity.” 

The Parisian ladies will not admire the 
following exposé :—* The day of the entry of 
the Allies in 1814, an English officer ob- 
serving the countenances of a grou of 
French ladies, on the Boulevard de Gand, 
lighted up with gaiety and joy, joined them, 
and began to converse in English. The ladies 
were much delighted with the politeness of 
the Englishman, and regretted that they 
could not understand him. An old Count, 
after a thousand bows, begged he would have 
the infinite goodness to speak to the dames in 
French. ‘ You joke, Sir, said the Officer— 
Ces dames ne sont pas Franguises,’ After this re- 
mark, sanglant, muis malheureusement trop plein de 
verite,the officer,” says M. de Plancy, “‘ walked 
away.” 

An Academician who was very intimate 
with the Abbé Delille, gratified a party in 
one of our salons, the other day, with the 
relation of several traits of that amiable poet. 
Ihave only room for one in this letter :— 
‘“‘ Before his marriage, Delille lived with a 
lady who was sometimes exceedingly violent. 
Delilie bore the storms with the most un- 
disturbed calmness, and often with great 








general fight, a posse were marched off, and 





write Cyr,’— No, citizen, there are no longer 





pleasantry, One'day an altercation arose, 
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and the lady, irritated by the good-humour 
of pod ager ovetwhe him with a slower 
of ‘8 whitch she took from the shelves of 
the - Delille observing that she se- 
jected uniformly the largest volumes with 

is devoted head, very calmly 


COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 
[Thecurious Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
in the correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, 
from which we made some extracts last week, is 
the work at present most talked of in Paris. 
: Corresponden ; val of 
ts, are 

anecdotes. Onur readers may remember 
that there is an old edition of this hook, which 
was reviewed many years ago, we think, in the 
B Critic; It is now however as good as new, 
we afew more of its anecdotes. We 
ve ly noticed her-description of her own 
: it seems a subject on which she had 
sense enough to rob ridicule of its sting, by play- 

ing first jester herself. She says—] 

“I made the Comtesse de Soissons laugh 
heartily :—She asked me, ‘ Why is it, Madam, 
that in passing before a glass, you never look 
ut yourself a8 all-‘the rest of the world do?’ 

* Becatise,’ I aviswered, ‘I have too much 
self-love to like to see myself as ngly as I 
‘am.’ ”’. = -- She used also to ‘tell, that when 
she was presented to herfature husband, the 
Due leans, she ee | perceived from 

not made a con- 


the whole suite that she ha 
quest of her ford. 
“Before Roquelaure was made @ Duke, 
one day when it rained in torrents, he told 
his coachman to drive hint into the Lonvre, 
bea 29 no carri were permitted to enter 
except 


those of Ambassadors, Prin¢es, and 
Dakes. When the coach reached the gate, it 
‘was demanded, ‘ Who is theré?” He answered, 
“A Duke?’— What Dake ?’ rejoined the sen- 
tinel. ‘Of Epernon,” said he. ‘Which?’ 
oqnelatre teplied, ‘The last who died.’ 
pon this he was allowed to enter ; but fear- 
ing that it might be made a matter of conse- 
quence, he went straight to the King. ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘it rained so hard that I came in my 
to the very bottom of your stair.’ 
The King in a passion inquired what fool had 
suffetéd him to do so. ‘A greater fool than 
your Majesty imagines,’ replied he ; ‘ for he 
allowed me to enter wnder the name of the 
Jast dead Duke of Epernon,’ The jest tiekled 
the King’s fancy, aud he langhed away his 
anger.” - 

* Cardinal Mazarin would not suffer any 
one to be about the King who was unfortu- 
mate, Pn any persou was proposed to 
enter into his service, the first question was, 
‘Ts he fortnnate?’”’ 

“One day a young Frenchman asked the 
Duke Bernard of Weimar, ‘What made you 
risk that battle ?"—*T assure you,’ answered 
the Duke coldly, ‘it was because I thought I 
should gain it, and I lostit;’ then turning 
found—* What fool is it who asked me that 
question?’-- - - Pére Joseph was a great fa- 
yourite of Cardinal Richtieo’s, and was con- 
sulted on all occesions. One day when Duke 
Bernard was called to the Council, Pere 
Joseph run over a map with his finger, saying, 
* Monsieur, you must take this city ; then you 
most take this; then that+—’ The Dake 
having listened some time, at last said very 
coolly, *M. Joseph don’t take cities 
with the finger’ The King used to be mach 
amused with this anecdote.” 

; catechising the youths of 
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catechism of Heidetberg to a girl—* What is 
your only consolation in life and in death?’ 
The poot wench smiled, but did not answer. 
The priest insisted—‘ Well then,’ said she, 
* since { must tell, it is the young shoemaker 
of Agneanx-street.’ ”’ 

“* Madame de Cornuel had been at Versailles 
when Madame de Maintenon was an old wo. 
man, and surrounded by young ministers. At 
her return she was asked what-she had seen 
that was remarkable. ‘ I have seen at Court,’ 
she replied, ‘ what I never expected to see— 
sade at the tomb, and a Ministry in the 
cradle.’ ” 





MOURNING. 


A Frencn Writer gives a neat summary 
of the different observances among mankind 
relative to Mourning and Funeral ceremonies. 
All the world, says he, is acquainted with 
the magnificence of the Roman obsequies and 
funeral games. The Greeks also burnt the 
corpses of distinguished individuals, with fa- 
nereal feasts, and the lamentations of hired 
weepers, though they generally displayed a 
less sumptuous grief and a better regulated 
piety. The Persians buried the bodies of the 
dead ; the Scythians ate them; the Indians 
enveloped them, for preservation’s sake, in a 
sort of lacker ; the Egyptians embalmed and 
dried them, exhibited them on festival days, 
placed them at table among their guests, 
guarded them as their most precious posses- 
sions, and lent and borrowed money upon 
these strange pledges. In our time, the 
custom of dancing at funerals is only prac- 
tised in India and among some savage na- 
tions; but foneral entertainments still pre- 
vail in many European countries. Among 
others, the ceremony of interment is solemn 
and silent, which nevertheless does not in- 
terfere with the wish that all may be for- 
gotten as speedily as possible. We observe 
more ostentatious rites for persons of conse- 
quence : their carriages follow them to the 
grave, and sometimes their horse is paraded, 
which, having been made to fast, seems to 
partake of the affliction of the occasion. The 
Orientals, from whom we borrowed this cus- 
tom, went further :—they made the horses in 
funeral processions weep, by blowing a par- 
ticular powder up their nostrils ! 

In Italy, the mourning was formerly white 
for women and brown for men ; in China it 
is white; in Turkey, Syria, and Armenia, it 
is blue; in Egypt yellow; in Ethiopia grey. 
Each of these colours had originally its mys- 
tical signification. White is the emblem of 
purity; celestial blue indicates the space 
where the soul ranges after death ; yellow, 
or the tinge of dead leaves, exhibits death as 
the end of all human hope; and man falling 
like the leaf of Autamn ; grey presents the 
colour of the earth, owr common mother; 
and black, the foneral costume now adopted 
throughout Europe, is an allusion to the 
eternal night. 

In England, the King never wears black. 
He is clothed in red, as mourning. Till the 
reign of Charles vitt. white was the funereal 
garb in France. The Emperor Leopold, who 
died in 1705, used to saffer his beard to grow 
in disorder during the whole périod of mourn- 
ing. In this he imitated the Jews. The 
dowager Empresses never left off weeds, and 
their apartments were hung with black till 
their death, 

The Chancellor of France is the only person 
im the kingdom who never wears mourning, 





The brothers, nephews, and cousins of Popes 
never wear it: the happiness of having @ 
Pope in the family is too great to allow then 
to be afflicted even by his death. 

But the most remarkable of all these usages 
is perhaps that of the people of those ancient 
nations who dressed themselves as women 
when they lost their relations, in order, it is 
said, that the ridicule attached to their vests 
= might make them ashamed of their 
grief. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The Venetian Nuptials, a 
Ballet, was produced here on Thursday, and 
was well received. It is not of such import- 
ance as to induce us to delay our Sheet for 
remarks on it, so late in the week. 

Covent GARDEN.—On Monday, the enter- 
tainments were The Beggars’ Opera, The Irish 
Tutor, and Ali Pasha. In the first, Miss Paton 
made her third debit at this Theatre as 
Polly, and, though we were sorry to observé 
that she laboured under indisposition, exe- 
cuted the airs with great felicity. Her style 
is certainly very graceful; and we know of 
no singer on the Stage who combines so me- 
lodious a voice with so refined and perfect a 
management of the organ. ‘“ He so teased 
me‘and so pleased me” is an exquisite mor- 
cean; and indeed the liquid running of her 
notes, the clearness ‘and beauty of her shake, 
and the fine modulation, attempting nothing 
which it cannot achieve, render her singi 
throughout a delicious treat. ‘Her action w 
languid, and perhaps, owing to weakness, 
the same character belonged to some of the 
later songs and pieces. Miss Hallanide’s 
Lucy (abridged as the part is in the reduced 
Opera,) afforded her opportunities of acting 
like Miss Kelly, and singing like herself. The 
one was full of spirit, the other of rich and 
uncommon harmony. Mr. Pearman is a very 
ed Macheath, and pitched his voice fat 

eyond its compass in many of his songs. He 
is a pleasing singer, and we néver heard hit 
so much to his disadvantage. The senior 
Peachums and Lockit, by Blanchard, Daven- 
port, and Bartley, are excellent; and Mr, 
Meadows has as hanging a look and as New- 
gate a manner ax the humour of Filch requirés. 

“ The Irish Tutor” is a one-act piece’ from 
the French—we believe Le Tutenr Garcon, 
and one of the merriest adaptations that has 
been imade from our lively neighbours. fu- 
stead of the common trick df Stagecraft in 
spipning out a Parisian bagatelle into two, 
if not three acts, the judicious author of this 
Interlude has given us a thing all incident, 
spirit, and laughter. The sittations, jests, 
and equivoques are fudicrods, the dialogue 
smart, and the whole a whimsical little Farce 
of the most amusing kitid. Tlie leading cha- 
racter is an Irish Variety of Panglosy, a foot- 
man of the name of Terencé o’Kourke, who 
personates a Doctor O’Toole in order to 
gain admittance into Mr. Tellwell’s family 
as tutor, at 2001. a-year, and Pry ani 
drinking. In this he disappoints the hopes 
of Dr. Flail, a pedagogue, whose Niece is 
maid to Mr. Tellwell’s Niece. Of these 
Nieces, the former is beloved by Charles 
Tellwell, aged 21, the intended pupil of 
O’foote ; and the latter had heen the sweet- 
heart of O’Rourke when a servant, whiose 
learned disguise she detects. His conseqvent 
vagaries in ‘his few station, being caught 
on his knees to her, brushing Charles’s coat, 
and playing fitst fide at a Wake, whither 
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had Been forbidden td yo—his ex- 
cuses and subterfages—and thie final alloca- 
tion of cohtented niarriages, complete the 
foi of the Irish Tutor, Mr. Connor is the 
soul of this farce, and plays the Tator ad- 
mirably, We had no idea of his possessing 
ge. a stock of vivacity and geriuine 
humour, till we witnessed a performance 
hich is ove of those hits that make.an actor: 
for he displayed talents not merely in the 
brogue and general character, but in those 
minute and finishing totiches which mark 
the sterling ability. His appearance, when 
fiddling on the tub, crowned the whole, and 
drew down the genuine applause of stronts 
of langhter from an audience already forced 
to laugh till pretty well tired. Mr. Blanchard, 
Fiail, Was also capital in his way; Mr. 
unt, a handsome and easy lover and pupil; 
a Miss I. Scott, a very pretty, natural, and 
arehlooking novice in amorosity ; and Miss 
Love, and Mr. Chapman, blameless in the 
Maid and Father. Altogether, we miost 
heartily recommend this Piece to those who 
agree with ts in. thinking entertainment a 
d reason for visiting a playhouse. 

Ali Pasha was blown up with his usual suc- 
cess, though Miss Foote was too ill to enact 
the Light of the Harem. Farren’s persona- 
tion of the magnificent and ‘extraordinary 
barbarian is a chef-d’euvre of its genus. 


The Coburg Theatre closed, and the Olym- 
pic Theatre opened, on Monday. 

Anew Opera, to be followed by a Coniedy, 
iy the ancient style of prose and verse, (as 
the lower and higher incidents and passions 

vail,) are forthcoming at Covent Garden. 

Tragedy, altered by a popular poet and 
dramatist, from Lee, is also spoken of. 


——_—_— 





VARIETIEZS. 


Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, which failed so 
entirely in London, has givén rise toa paper- 
wat among the Parisian aimitetirs, one ser 
lauding it to the skies, and ahother calling it 
amere cento of recollections. 

Matlame Fodor’s allowance at Naples is 
900 ducats per month, not per week. The 

rer of Austriagives Rossini 50,000 francs 
for his compositions to entertain the Congress 
at Verona, 

Another new Journal is started in Paris ! 
It is entitled Scenes Parisiennes, and a Num- 
ber'is to appear with every phase of’ the moon. 
The Prospectus promises wonders. 

M. Casinir Delavigne, the author of the 
Vépres Siciliennes, The Paria, d&c. has, it is 
stated, got 4000 francs from Ladvocat the 
bookseller, for a small volume of Poems 
under the title of Nouvelles Messéniennes. 

Accurate Translation.—In the fourth-book of 
the Iliad, one’of the pieces of the defensive 
armour of Menelaus is styled by Homer 
€pkos axdévrwy, “a defence against weapons,” 
which in a translation bya Mr. D. B. Hickie, 
published in ‘Dublin, is rendered “ a seven- 
fold web.’ This comical mistake originates 
in a still more comical method of “ doing 
iuto English” adopted by Mr. Hickie ; in the 
Latin version it is “ Septum telorum.” Septum 
Was mistaken for Septem, and telorum was 
imagined to be derived from tela, and both, 
therefore, made out “ the seven-told web.” 

The Rev. John Scott.states. im the Life of 
his Father, the late Rev. Thomas Scott, au- 
thor of the Force of Trath, Commentary on 

E &c. that he is called upon to give 
P an account of a person on whose 





works, of pliin didactic thedlogy, and those 
charged at the lowest price at which they 
could be affotded, that public had not thoight 
it too much to expend upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds during the Author’s own lifetime. 

Legal defiance—Two eminent members of. 
the lrish bar, Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, 
quarreled, some forty years ago, 80 violently, 
that from words they came to blows. Doyle, 
the more powerfal man (at the fists at Teast,) 
khocked down his adversary twice, exclaiming 
with vehemence, ** D—— you, Ye scoundrel, 
I'll make you behave yourself like a gentle- 
man.” To which Yelverton, rising, answered 
with equal indignation, “‘ No, Sir, never, I 
defy you, I defy you!” 

Bulls, &c.—in a late Irish paper, we find 
that a duel has taken place a few days ago 
near Waterford, in which the ball of one gen- 
tleman passed through “ the fleshy part of his 
antagonist’s thigh bone,” and this wise an- 
nouncement has, we perceive, been most un- 
suspectingly copied into the prints on this 
side of the water. 

In anether paper from the same country, 
an advertisement is to be seen announcing 
the appearance of a provincial almatiack, in 
which, among other equally ingenious im- 
provements, its readers are promised a more 
satisfactory ‘ arra: t of the ecclesiastival, 
civil, naval, and military departments,” for 
which they cannot but feel particularly grate- 
fal. The almanack-man must, we imagine, 
be prime minister. 

Some gentlemen were lately conversing on 
the ill efféets of hard drinking on the consti- 
tution, wlien one adduced a very old gentle- 
man of their acquaintance, who drank very 
hard ‘from bis youth, and still continued the 
‘practice, declaring that he lived by it. It 
is impossible, Sir, said another, he lives in 
spite of it; ‘ho one lives by bad habits, Pardon 
‘me, observed a thitd, you forget old clothes-men, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

hs Loves of the Angels, by Mr. Moore, 
will be published in an octavo volume, 

Mr. Southey’s new Poem of a “Tale of 
Paraguay” will appear early in the season. 

Lieutenant Franklin is preparing an Ac- 
count of his Journey, in a quarto volume. * 

Mr. W. Barrett Marshall, F:S.L. A. is pre- 
paring for the press, a volume of Poems, 
illustrative of the various pathetic incidents 
occurring in a Public Hospital: a Philosophi- 
cal Enquiry into the Causes atid Spi of 
the Popular Prejudices against the Medical 
Profession, will be affixed. The work to 
appest at the latter end of December. F 

e recently noticed the “ good speed” 

made by the French Almanacs, in havin 
these for next year already published. We 
see our own countrymen are not far behind, 
for itis antionneed, that “On the 19th of 
November will appear, with the Almanacks, 
Time’s Telescope for 1823; ‘containing an 
Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, 
Comparative Chronology and Contemporary 
Biography ; Astronomical Occurrences, with 
Remarks on the use of indispensable Astro- 
nomical Instruments; and a Calendar of 
Flora and Naturalist’s Diary for every month. 
An Introduction on British Insects will be 
prefixed, accompanied by a coloured illustra- 
tive plate. 

A new and respectable romance has just 
appeared, Marguerite Aymond, ou Lettres écrites 
en 


Ui, Baibiee, one of the most distinguisted 





bibitograpliets of France, is now employed 
in publishing @ work Which ninst haye cost 
immense researches, Itis the Dictionnaire des 
Andiiymes, M. Barbier has'succeeded in dis- 
covering the names Of almost all the writers 
who, since the invention of the art of print: 
ing, have published works of any importance 
anonymously, however difficttit it may be to 
conceive that one individual has been able, 
even after forty years bibliographical pur- 
suits, to accomplish so vast an enterprise. 

M. Yimbert, to whom the Parisiats already 
owe a clever Feces on the Art of obtain- 
ing Places—I' Art d’obtenir des Places—has just 
published another on the Art of gétting into 
Debt and of cheating one’s Creditors—l’ Art 
de faire des Dettes et de promener ses Créanciers, It 
is dedicated to poets, superitimeraiies, aur 
éliminés de toute espéce. The author might have 
included in his dedication the young fashion- 
ables; and. if all those who are in debt buy 
his book (paying for it'as an anomaly in tlhieir 
practice,) M. Ymbert will soon be beyond 
any danger of being obliged to contract any 
himself. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE; 
OCTOBER. | Thermometer.| Burometer. 
Thursday . , .24| froin 49 to 62|29°38:to 29-36 
Friday....... 25) from 50 to 59 | 29°45 to 29°56 
Saturday . ..26| from 39 to 59 | 29°49 'to 29°38 
‘Sunday 27] from 41 to 56 | 29°47 to 20°58 
Monday ....28| from $0 to 53 | 29°69 to. 20°83 
Tuesday ....29) from 39 to 59 | 29°82 to 29°05 
Wednesday . 30) from 44 to 61 |29'94 to 29°85 
Rain fallen ,5 of an iiich, 
h 
Tuesday 5, at 17 8 47 Jupiter’s Ist Satellite eclipsed. 
Thursday?, 12282) — Ist do d 
si : H 38 rf = clipse: 
Satu ) — 5 
nny A 1224243° — 4 do, - sy 
On Monday, Nov. 4th, there will bea ‘Transit 
of Mercury over the Sun, invisible at Greenwith, 
—The time as computed for Greenwich :— 





Friday 


'. 0. 
Sd do. will#merge. 
lit do.’ oo 


h 
Beginning 2 to 4 
Conjunction 1 & 
End of ‘Transit...15 46 3 ; 
At the beginning of the. Transit, Méreury is 
15’ 1”, and at the end 12/36” S. of Sun’s pane : 
Edmonton. Joun ADAmMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Saturday's Gazette. 

Home Department.—Ctbrela ests “ The Sub-. 
jection of Satan by the Arch-Angel Michael ”—the mo- 
del of which was exhibited at Somerset House last 
season, as a'fine design to be executed in bronze as a 
public monament in commemoration of the glorious era 
ofthe Regency. The Four Ages, from Hesiod, in bas- 
reliefs, on the stal, to illustrate the vicissitades 
through which country had gone. be 4 same Cor- 
respondent, in proposi BA po goign: enlarges on the 

at improvement it would be, to open the space be- 
ween the Portico of St, "s Church, jover- 
square, and Bond-street, and thas opén a noble vista 
up Grosvenor-street. We have, however, received so 
many plans for improving London, by Knoc down 
streets and building othérs on @ wider seate, ‘that we 
are sure, (if it be not a Bull,) were they all cercied pte 
effect, there would not be a house Tet standing. ‘But’ 
for Monuments in every fitting placeywe “are ‘steady 
advovates. c 

The Lines on the Bell of ‘St. Luke’s Charch, which 
is cracked, might be better turned, if te: author will 
try to ring a change. 

“ Stanzas for Music” are too flat, Huditrastieus’ 
humour is ditto.—W, B. declined for-the rhymes— 
thine, entwined. 

_Memorandum.—Syphax and, others must, to use a 
city phrase, take averages on the whole, We have to 
consult the tastes of thousands, and that one - 
dient which he and his friends “tistike, is vé lv 
relished by a great number of our 

€ expect every article in a miscellany to be 
agreeable to every reader—if the majority please, the 
remainder rey be 7 ed for diversity of minds, as . 
A. » B. Binays, C. Reviews, and soon 
through the $ ondour various coutenta, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
BRITISH reel pray ~ lhe ays LIBRARY. 


GUBSCRIBERS 1 to this LIBRARY have the 
from a most extensive and Valu- 

best raed in the yarious Lan- 

at agand which are 

land or the Con- 

vanta: 





cutlets, at may s dateet the 


archase of any Work of 
general interest not previo 


y added to the Library, 
arrangements which render its accommodations supe- 
rior to those of any private Collection, however large, 
and at a far less expense. e New C » wi 
‘Terma, to be had on application. 


Price 5s. coloured, 
HE PERPETUAL ALMANACKEK ; -exhi- 
biting, ou Moveable Cards, the Fasts and Festi- 
vals of the Church, Public Holidays, the Sun’s Rising 
and Setting, Tables of Terms and urns, &c. &c. 
Also, price le. 6d. 
The Companion to the Almanack; or, Perpetual 
Weatber Guide : to correspond in size with the above. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 


British Ornithol 
In Elephant Folio, -9* il. Us. 6h _, or 5i. 5s. 
jail seneed the Fourth — 


large Plate 
[ELUSTAORS™ of m DRITISH OF ‘ORNI- 
THOLOGY.—Series First —Land Birds 
By P.J. SELBY, Esq. 
or Twizell-house, pevieg bes Northumberland, Mem- 
Fainvase of - — 
bi 
Pabllced b v Avchibala Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
peony Sieh & Co, 90, Cheapside, London, 
= * ens Work consists of Etchings, printed on 
drawing paper of 27} inches by 23, after drawings 
taken by the Author, tor the most part from living 
cimens; and is accompanied by letter-press Descrip- 
tion. The Figures are, for the greater part, of the na- 
taral size ; the magnitude of paper, in some in- 
stances, allowing, in the case of the smaller Birds, of so 
many as ten being represented on the same Plate. 








te OSMOND, a Tale. 


atural History Society of | 





[HE HERMIT me “MONA; “and other 
procs. By THOMAS JOONES, 


CURIA OXONIENSIS ; or, Observations 

on the Statutes which relate to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s ea and the Power of Searching Houses; with 
some Cui Remarks on the Procuratorial Office in 
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MEMOIRS of the late MRS. CATHE- 

Hare a CAPPE. — by ~~ wy ie 

ted for Longman, Hurst, Kees. e. wn, 
London; tod Wilton & Sons, ‘York , 
"New Novel.—In 3 vols, ee. price 2is. bds. 
the Author of 
s "The Favourite be ature.” 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lan 
Also, lately published, 

The Favourite of Nature, a N a Novel. To 3 vols. 12mo. 

Third Edition, price 2ls, boards. 


Ionian Isles.—In 8vo. price 12s. 
A HISTOKICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL 
eat oe the be perl w crete, Lapeasie, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and ite: Ww 3 upon 
the Chases, Manners, and Customs of the Ionian 
Greeks ; Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of 
Antiquity discovered therein, and Reflections upon the 
lopean Ruins, Jilustrated AA SON, A ret Sketches. 
By WILLIAM GOOD. 

Assistant-Surgeon to His Majesty’s Teh ha 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Fleet-street. 


In 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. the Second Edition of 
AN EPITOME of CHEMISTRY : wherein 
the Principles of the Sciences are illustrated, in 
One Hundred entertaining and instructive Experi- 
ments, capable of being performed without the aid of 
any Apparatus, except a few Wine Glasses, an Oil 
Flask, anda Crucible, —- unattended with the a 
Danger. By the pew 8 OHN TOPHAM, M.A. 
St. John’s College, ambridge ; Head Master of eal 
grove Grammar School, Worcestershire. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 


In i vol, 4to. with 17 Fiasee, rice 1, 8s. Dedicated, 

by PANTS to the Right on. Lord Holland, 

Des. NIO DEL RIO’S DESCRIP- 
ION voi the RUINS of an eet CITY in 

SPANISH AMERICA 

Teatro C Tritico A’ or 

















Royal Quarto, price 8s. et = grin lnnperial 
on . the 
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Views in PROVENCE, 
RHONE, engraved by W. >, 9 G. Tower ef 
J.C. Allen, No. I. containing—The Tow 
auconsell, Vienne — Va} 


lence and 
*s Palace, Avignon—and Chateau Grig. 
on—as | —— to an Itinerary of the Rhone by 
ohn Hughes, A . of Oriel Conens. Oxford. 
sore W. rk will be completed in Six Numbers, con- 
taining four Plates each. 
ed by W. B. pee +34 9, pee sere 
Where may be 
Views on the Thames, com ote in “one Volume, con- 
—— Plates, in highly finished pa Le 
Proofs, trge Pape i91.; India Paper reales 13L. ia’ 
; per 
cluding a Volume of Letter-press Descriptions. 
ee eee] 


The Napoleon Anecdotes!!! 

On the Ist of Noveniber was published, canines 

with a beautiful Engraving of Buonapart oer d 
the Alps, as My Cayo a M4 Da 


HE NAPOLEON | ANECDOTES: illus- 

trating the Mental Energies of the late Emperor 
of France, 4) the Characters and Actions of his Con- 
temporary aes and Warriors. 


H. IRELAND. 
Printed for C. 2 Arno 


» Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent Garden ; Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court; 


and C, Stocking, 3, Paternoster-row, London. 
ne 


BOOKS PUBLISHED aalaains DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrai 
MEMOIRS of NENVENUTO’ CELLINI. 
Written by Himself. Edited, with Notes, from 
the last Milan Edition. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
“ This is perhaps the most perfect e of coer 


tains— 


reference to the 


Atsericane, J ti 
h into the History of the Americans, arid prov- } 
ing that a Connexion existed between America and 
e of the ay Nations. sned, Bon. 05 


drat, Piece Picci; aad ; and Battaby, Evance, sei tox. Ws] 
ioners’-cou 


New Editions woth Pinnock’s et Class Books. 


: MTG MENTE Edition of 
pinnock S JUVENILE READER ; be- 
ing-a Sequel! to the Mentorian Primer: for the Use 
of Jebior Classes. 
Also, the Ninth Edition, price 3s, of 
Pinnock’s Introduction to the Universal Explanatory 
Reader; adapted to the Middle Classes in Schools. 
And the Fifth Edition, price 5s. of 
Pinnock’s English Reader and Universal Class Book, 
"| newly arranged, and augmented by the addition.of va- 
rious original Pieces. 
*,* The above Class Books are arranged in the most 
easy and 9 me ap manner; and being carefully 
edited on the mech ———- Explanatory § System, are 





the U yof Oxford. The.Second Edition 
London wiPmted for James Ridgway, Piccadilly, 
Continuation of the Novels and aye of the 
Author of Waveri: 


Handsomely printed b Ballan 8 vol Foolsca 
8vo. price BI. Seanda,; to ret Po th id 


nd with the Ay- 
thor’s Ne Novels and Tales, 

| ED erat Were ROMANCES. By the Au- 
thor of “ Waverley,” &c.; com rising Ivanhoe— 
The Monastery—The Ni bot—-and enilworth witb 

Vignette Title-pages of scenes described in these Works 
Printed for Archibald —— & Co. Sasben, 

n, & C » Londoa, 





and Hurst, Robi 


Of whom may be hed, ao Published 

Novels — se of the * author of “ Waverley,” 
comprising, Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Anti 
Rob Roy States of My Landlord, first, second, and thing 
Series, with a anew Glossary. 16 vols. Foolscap 8vo, 
wi ignette Title- of Scenes supposed 
described in these Works. Price 6l. bds. - _ 

Another Edition of the same Series of Novels , Bales, 
and Romances.. Complete in 18 vols. 8vo. with Vig- 
nette Title-pages. Price 10. 16s. 


Price 6s. (to be continued Sune No. VI. of 
HE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Contents :—1. Crombie’s Gymnasium—2. Coriduct 
is Fate—3. The Spy, an American Novel—4, Bone’s 
Essai Geologique sur l’Ecosse—5. Pen Owen—6, Na~ 
vigation Laws—7. Montgomery’s Poems—6. Brewery; 
Laws—9. Scotch Entails—10. Tennant’s 
1]. Siborn on Civil and Military Drawing—12. Travels 
of Ducas, at the revival of Letters—13. Literary Pro- 
perty—14. Bucke’s Beauties and § 8 of Na- 
ture—15. O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile—16. Grattan’s 
Speeches and Life—17. Letters to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. on the King’s Visit to Scotland—18. List of Pub- 
lications—19. Lite: aud Scientific Information of 
Works in the Press, or preparing for Publication, 
Printed for Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh ; . & 
W. B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria-lane ; and by 
Hatchard & Son, Ww. Sams, and J. M. Richa 
London ; J. Parker, Oxford ; Selten & Sons, Cam- 
L bridge ; and J. Cu Dubl 














anit Rerefew 0 Lalia . -— = 

Price mbellis! —I1, Foart ee 

3 Tctie Mion 2. a Fashionable Walking 
ay cans °. A Lady ina Fashiouabse Evenjng Dress, 


pe. : LADY *§ MAGAZINE ; or, Mirror 
-Lettres, Fashions, Fi ine Arts, Music, 
Drame, &c. for November }, 1822, containing, among 
other original Artic! Jes— Besnard Barton’s Poem of Na- 
leon, with Proginr— ; on Quaker Poetry, their peca- 
jar Tenéts,.&c.—The New Rambler—Paris Chit-Chat, 
cominvaladied by Marmaduke Tattle, Esq.—A Review 
of, with Extracts from, ‘the Liberal, by Lord Byron— 
Review of New Music — Dramatic Intelligence — 
Monthly Calendar of Fashions. 

London: Published by S. Robinson, Paternoster- 
row ; sold by J. Miller, 69, Fleet-street ; J. Andrews, 
New Bond-street ; C. Chapple, Pall-Mail; J. Ander- 
son, Jun. Edinburgh J. Kempston, Dublin; Galig- 
nani, Paris ; whank Brussels ; Le Lieux, Calais; 
and by all the Booksellers of the inited Kingdom, 





introduced pay a toe to the most 
and Families in the Kingdom. 


Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Price 9s. 6d. boards. 
A TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

‘By ROBERT WOODHOUSE, A.M.F.R.S. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Fourth Edition, Corrected, Altered, and Enlarged. 

Cambridge: Printed at ‘Wt University Press, for 
J. Deighton & Sons; and G. & W. B. —— Ave 
Naria-lane, London. —Of whom may be had, 

2. A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, = 
upwards of 20” Woodcuts. By D. Creswell, M. A. 
a rice 10s. 6d. boards. 

n Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical and 
irebraical Inve: ion of Maxima and Minima; 

eas the substance of a Course of Lectures delivered 

pe rerigrey | to the bes of Lady Sadler. To which is 
a 

Enuclid’s Elements. By D. Creswell. M.A. 2d edit. 8vo. 








y that ots was written, whether ¢ 
"and 





It has also the recommendation 
written at a very interesting period of 
Sere story, and of recording some curious 
ve to a character of the great men 
time. We never, in whole course of our 
fife woahe beak of a more engaging description.” 


Retrospective Review 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 


be the spirit of the incidents, or the resthing vi- 
- ie of the narrative. 





considerably enlarged, price 12s. 


ents, we 
concisety demonstrated ; together with the Elements of 
Solid Geometry. By ’D. Creswell, M.A. In 8vo. 
price 14s. boards. 

5. An Flemeutary Treatise on the Differential and 


ag oe Calculus. By S. F. Lacroix. 


from 
an ix and Notes. In 1 vol. 
ovo. price ide, beards > 


In English Lexicon. 


a Selection of Propositions, deducible from |G. & W 








Price One Guinea, in boards, Tk 
EINCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
PART VII. containing, amongst a variety of other 
Articles, the following :—Pure Sciences: Grammar— 
Mired and applied Sciences: Plane Astronomy, com- 
pleted—Nantical Astronomy.—History and Biography: 
Seacateo-Gueut Philosophy ; $ Aschishetes—-Grees Ma 
thematics; G der the Great, 
Dionysius. the Eler Dieaysies “he Younger—Timo- 
leon, Dissertation on the Credibility of the Early Ro- 
man History. Hamilear Barca—First Panic War. 
nibal—Second Punic War.—Miscellaneous: Asia, At- 
Saying, Aaralogs y, Athens, Australia, Austria, Automa- 
ton, Babylon, &c. With the usual portion of the 





*,* A few Copies are printed on superfine Royal 
Paper, with Proot Impressions of the Plates, 1/. 16s. bds. 
Printed for J. Mawman; F. C. & J. Rivington ; Bald- 
win, ee, & Joy; Sherwood, ey. & Jones; 
. B. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan, & Co. London; 
J. Parker, Okford ; and Deighton & Sons, Cambridses 


. boards, | and may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





—an 


London: Printed for the and Published 
every Saturday, by W.A.S RIPPS, at atthe Li 
Gosstte Office, 362, (Exeter C Strand ; 

7, South Mouiton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ladgate Hill; 
and J. Chappell & Son, $8, Ro: Exchange. 

B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street. 
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